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ARE THE COLLEGES “SHORT-CHANGING” 
THE CHURCHES? 


EpITORIAL 


The President of a leading state university is reported recently 
to have said they are. What he meant perhaps was that the col- 
leges are not making an adequate return to the churches in con- 
secrated manhood and womanhood for the millions the churches 
are contributing to their support. This speaker has frequently 
said that our state universities are sectarian, because while they 
teach the religions of antiquity and the religions of alien peoples 
they do not teach the religions of America and the Christian 
religion in particular. Such criticism of the church colleges from 
such a source is worthy of careful and prayerful consideration. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education is an inter-board 
agency of Christian education. The Boards which compose it 
are more or less directly related to a majority of the colleges of 
the country and besides are assisting to carry on more or less 
extensive religious work in many of the others. 

At the same time Christian Education is not a magazine of pro- 
paganda. It strives to publish such facts as it is able to discover 
and verify. It understands that propaganda based on ignorance 
or misstatements of fact damages rather than helps any cause. 
It attempts to present the picture with its beauties and its 
blemishes. It believes in the goodness of its cause and the 
reconstructive power of this goodness. It does not claim one 
hundred per cent efficiency for the Christian work either in the 
colleges or the universities. 

It is hoped a partial answer may be found in this issue to the 
question whether the colleges are “short-changing” the churches. 
We hope a more adequate answer can be given later. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGES TO THE 
COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Henry H. Sweets, CHAIRMAN 


The most significant movement in the field of education in the 
United States today is to be found within the churches. So 
quietly has this advance been made, many may be inclined to 
doubt the correctness of this statement. 


There are but two great organized forces in the field of educa- 
tion in this country—the church and the state. Strong, aggres- 
sive, independent institutions are doing fine work appreciated by 
all, but these have no permanent organization behind them. 


For many years the church neglected its schools and colleges, 
Its educational function and ideals were obscured. Its educational 
institutions were orphaned. Many of them drifted away—others 
that were founded from the church impluse developed only a 
remote connection with religious bodies and some tried hard to 
minimize the church relationship. 


A great change began in 1883 when the first College Board was 
formed by any church in the United States. Boards of Educa- 
tion, which had as their chief task the care of candidates for the 
ministry, had existed for a hundred years, but at that time— 
forty years ago—a really helpful relationship began to be estab- 
lished between the church and its colleges. Now there are more 
than twenty-one boards of education functioning in many direc- 
tions in the larger denominations in America. How strange that 
the church should have organized so thoroughly for the exercise 
of its extensive function, evangelism, and have been so late in 
perfecting its machinery for its fundamental, intensive function, 
education. 

Quite a time has elapsed since the awakening but in recent years 
significant things are coming to pass. One of these is the exten- 
sion and development of the bonds that bind the schools and col- 
leges to the denominations. There is scarcely a church in the 
United States that has not in the past two decades made wonderful 
progress along this line. These bonds extend all the way from 
mere historical association to the actual election by church courts 
of the trustees of institutions. No matter what method is used 
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there has been a decided return to thorough-going, church affilia- 
tion on the part of the educational institutions. 

This does not mean, of course, that the churches as such are 
managing the affairs of the institution. It does mean, however, 
in the majority of instances the church is securing either a moral 
or legal right to be the final arbiter with regard to the control of 
these institutions. The dangers of such control are negligible. 
Past history reveals scarely a single instance where an institution 
has in any way been hampered by such ecclesiastical control. 
Certain liberties are ever abridged when an individual or an insti- 
tution is under government. Independent boards and state legis- 
latures have put limitations on presidents and faculties. 


The need for money has been a powerful factor. Institutions 
could scarcely expect a church to be open to their appeals for 
money unless there was some bond that would bind them together 
and insure the continuance of their work on approved lines. 
Representatives of the great boards of the country have often 
remarked upon the stability of institutions that have strong 
denominations behind them. Men who are called upon to give 
largely of their means have desired some assurance that the institu- 
tions would continue to do the kind of work they heartily approve. 
Mr. James J. Hill, the great empire-builder of the Northwest, 
gave very largely to denominational colleges, and commended 
them for their church connection. An eastern philanthropist in 
making a large contribution to a Southern agency wrote: “Other 
institutions change—the church abides. The good I do in the 
future I shall do through the church.” 


Another remarkable feature of education today is the finding 
and defining more clearly of the place of the college. For quite 
awhile it seemed that the high school would continue its work 
until it prepared the students for the technical and professional 
courses of the university. On the other hand there was a deter- 
mined movement in many of the universities to shorten the work 
of the college and induce the student to combine their technical 
training and the last two years of the college course. There were 
others who were urging upon the country the great value of the 
Junior College. Testimony from innumerable sources would 
lead any careful student of the educational situation in America 
today to the conclusion that the church college has made its 
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place—that no upward push of the high school, no downward 
reach of the university, no side-wise shove of the Junior College 
will ever displace it. 

Another great development in recent years has been that of the 
department of Christian Education in the college. Amazing 
reports were made to this Council a few years ago, revealing the 
fact that courses in Bible and religion were insignificant or did 
not exist even in many of the church colleges. Marvelous changes 
have occurred. Two years ago there was made to this body a 
report of the Joint Commission which made a study of the field of 
Christian Education in the college. This clearly showed a method 
by which more thorough development of this department could 
be achieved. It is gratifying to know that many of the institutions 
of the country have already developed this department and many 
others are rapidly working toward that end, .. 

In the light of this rapid development fostered by college presi- 
dents, sceretaries of education and denominational educational 
associations it is strange that more frequent general conferences 
of church forces have not been held. It would seem that one other 
organization should be perfected—an organization that would 
bring together not only the representatives of the Church Boards 
of Education but also those who are conducting the church col- 
leges. It is a remarkable fact that while one book lists one hun- 
dred and forty-nine separate organizations in the field of education 
in the United States there is no organization composed of those 
actually guiding or doing the work which can speak for the 
church. This can be said of no other group however smaii. And 
yet the church is one of the chief parties in education in America. 
It has a place and a function recognized in a most forceful way by 
all broad minded educators. No church college president, no sec- 
tetary of a church board of education ever made more forceful 
pleas to the church to exercise this function than former U. S. 
Commission of Education Harris, President Harper of Chicago 
University, Paul Monroe in his histories, President W. O. Thomp- 
son of Ohio State University and scores of other authorities and 
leaders in education. Great areas in the educational field are 
assigned by forward-looking leaders to the church. But the 
church has not been united on a great program. Eight years ago 
the president of one of the large American Colleges said: 
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“The support of Christian Education by the church as a whole 
js the greatest unsolved problem in the church. Until we shall 
have an effective system in the church for its work of education 
comparable with the system in operation in its home and foreign 
mission work we are pioneers seeking a way that shall be effective 
in accomplishing our purpose.” 

It is the peculiar work of this Council to lead in this develop- 
ment. In a sense the members of this group are the eyes and the 
mouths and the hands of the several denominations. Are we 
leaders—do we know the way, are we plunging ahead, are we 
causing others to follow? 

Well, there are some parts of the road that are yet unknown. 
We are going ahead, but for the most part we are concerned about 
technical phases of education which have such a large place in the 
program of various state, regional and national associations to 
which we all belong, while we are giving little guidance in shaping 
the ideals of scope, curricula, spirit, control and definition of the 
church in education. We are not securing an adequate following 
because we have not sufficiently united our educators and en- 
lightened our people. 

Has not the time come when the church forces as such should 
be brought together to form plans, to gather inspiration, to unite 
efforts, to secure a voice? 

It was in the thought of many members of this Council that we 
would secure such an opportunity when we organized the church 
colleges. The plan was broadened by the colleges and the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges was brought into being with the avowed 
purpose of “mobilization of the educational forces,” to secure “a 
social solidarity, so far as our higher institutions of learning are 
concerned and to develop an educational consciousness.” Their 
purposes are fine and no one will deny that they have to some 
extent been achieved. The Association of American Colleges, 
however, can give little assistance in solving the distinctive prob- 
lems of the church in education. This organization now consists 
of 225 denominational colleges, of which fifteen are Roman 
Catholic, forty independent, five state and five municipal. Such 
a Organization is valuable and should be supported but it should 
not take the place of a through organization of the church forces. 

The Executive Secretary of the Association of American Col- 
ges, in his report in 1920, stated a fact that loudly emphasizes 
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the need of closer affiliation of the Protestant forces in education: 


“T may say that in the early stages of the Inter-Church World 
Movement representatives of that movement went to certain high 
authorities of the Catholic Church and asked them if they would 
like to join the Protestant forces in a movement of this kind, and 
while nothing officially was ever presented to them or no official 
plea was ever made, those who were approached did say this: 
‘The forces of Catholicism in the United States are united. The 
forces of Protestantism, on the other hand, are divided. Now 
when you have sufficiently developed so that you are a united 
organization and can approach these problems in a united way, 
perhaps it will then be time enough to raise this question with 


’ 99 


us. 

Of course, many of the stronger colleges are members of the 
Regional Associations. They are serving a useful purpose in these 
organizations. It may be a matter of interest to note that in the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States of the fifty-three institutions of high learning, twenty-seven 
are church colleges, seventeen are State institutions, seven are 
independent and two are municipal. Of the 141 higher institutions 
in the North Central Association, ninety-two are church colleges, 
twenty-seven State, nineteen independent and three municipal. 
twenty-seven state, nineteen independent and three municipal. 
lege where the moral and spiritual aims in the entire field of 
Christian Education could be thoroughly and freely discussed 
would prove of inestimable value to the educational world. 

The following are some of the definite ends that leaders in 

We are fully convinced that a meeting place for the church col- 
education in the various churches should seek and that might be 
secured by conference of all the educational forces of the church: 

1. A clearer definition and fuller recognition of the function 
of the church in education. Historically, logically, and by Divine 
command it has a right and a serious obligation to educate. It 
supplies the element most needed. It should increasingly become 
the leader in moral and religious and Christian training. 

The President of Macalester College said before the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges: 


“In urging the necessity of the denominational college we make 
no indivious distinctions between the independent college and the 
denominational college; but because the denominational college 
still retains its vital connection with the parent church, it shares 
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with the church the supreme opportunity and the supreme respon- 
sibility in this revolutionary age we are now entering. For 
nothing but revolutionary are the changes now coming in our 
religious beliefs, our economic and social relations, and our politi- 
cal life.” 


2. A truer conception of the distinctive place of the church 
in education. Some declare it has no place. Some who hotly 
resent—and justly—the reference to state institutions as “godless 
universities’ do not hesitate to refer to the intrusion of “sec- 
tarian” institutions into the field of education. It would be hard 
to find a sectarian college in America today. Increasingly they 
are becoming broadly Christian in their spirit and aims and 
methods. Sometime ago Bishop William Frazer McDowell gave 
forth this warning: 


“There has been a kind of reaction against sectarianism. I 
suppose that all of us are just a little bit ashamed of being denomi- 
nationalists. We sort of half apologize in our catalogues for 
anything that squints toward it. All the catalogues insist that the 
institution is thoroughly Christian and non-sectarian. And in not 
a few cases the desire to escape the imputation of being sectarian 
has taken the whole edge off the evangelistic and Christian Spirit 
in the institution. It has been non-sectarian, not as between dif- 
ferent bodies equally believing in Jesus, but non-sectarian as 
between Christianity and anythng else under heaven; and that is 
not non-sectarianism at all. So that we are to hold our freedom 
and liberality toward one another first, on the basis of our absolute 
loyalty to Jesus Christ.” 

3. Greater solidarity in church educational forces of America. 
This now is more real than apparent. Contrary to general belief, 
there is little rivalry among the church parties in education. 
Increasingly the denominations are regarding themselves as divi- 
sions of one great army. The boys who went “over there” are 
happy to have it known that they were members of the A. E. F., 
but they are not disloyal when they show a special pride in the 
fact that they were members of the First, the Rainbow, or the 
Lincoln Division. No one division was equal to the task in the 
great war. Each made its own contribution and unitedly the 
victory was accomplished. Unitedly the church should approach 
the problem of adjustment and the formation of future plans to 
meet the crying needs of these days. Immigration, social, indus- 
trial and commercial revolutions, national and international—new 
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sciences, new wealth, new forms of amusements, new sociology, 


new philanthropy, new paganism, rationalism, materialism will 


sap the life of the church if a Christian interpretation is not given 
to the whole complex life of today. Who can show the way to the 
solution of these serious problems lie the united church in its 
colleges ? 

4. A more audible voice in organized education in America, 
No, I do not mean that the church should seek to dictate to the 
state, but it should be able, with unmistakable voice, to answer 
some questions that the state desires answered and to ask some 
questions that the other parties in education will gladly answer, 
It is a time for understanding of each others plans—for full and 
free cooperation. From scores of examples may we choose one: 
The churches are centering their plans upon the college; the state 
is building up the great universities. When men and women, 
loyal citizens and also loyal to the church, hear of the well nigh 
fabulous sums of money the state is pouring into the universities 
they naturally conclude that the church must do the same. They 


_ are not familiar with the fact that the equipment needed for the 


work of the liberal college is a small item in comparison with that 
demanded in technical training. 

All are agreed that even a college must have vastly larger sums 
of money than formerly. Work started by this Council brought 
into being the publication The Efficient College which justifies 
the demand for vastly more resource. We believe that a college 
today should have an annual income for maintenance of not less 
than $50,000 and that at least half of this should come from 
stable sources—also that ultimately there should be at least 
$500,000 endowment. The standardizing agencies in expressing 
the item “support” declare : 


“If not tax-supported” the college should have “an endowment 
of not less than $500,000.” 


The men who wrote this were doubtless ignorant of the fact 
that almost every church in America now has given to education 
a liberal place in its budget and that securing of such funds is 
becoming more sure than the actions of the Legislature. The 
attention of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States was called to this discrimination and the 
consent to recognize such sources after they had been tried and 
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proved was gladly and justly given. The attention of the North 
Central Association was also called to this. They did not, but they 
surely will, render a similar judgment. During the year 1922, 
there was given by fifteen denominations for the maintenance of 
their education work $6,131,627. This work is in the budgets 
for from 3 to 35% of all benevolent offerings, which next year 
should yield not less than $10,427,610. In addition to this in the 
five years, from 1918 to 1922, the sum of $106,316,507 was added 
in equipment and endowment to the resources of these institu- 
tions, besides several other millions in pledges that will certainly 
be paid. 

5. Safeguarding and utilizing the resources of the Church. 
The National Council of Congregational Churches in America in 
establishing the Congregational Foundation for Education which 
is bringing that church and its educational institutions into more 
vital relationship gave as one reason for this movement: 


“To make available the resources of our fellowship for the 
counsel and encouragement of these institutions in the realiza- 
tion of our common purpose,” 


What resources there are in all the churches! Intellect, vision, 
passion, devotion to the ideals of Jesus, unlimited financial 
resources, faith, courage, ability. What a task to summons, to 
assemble, to inspire, to guide this great host. 

The church has just made a beginning. Soon it will awake 
and arise and fulfill its sacred obligation to the home, the church, 
the school, the state, the nation and the world in supplying leaders 
of Christian culture and character who will hasten the day for 
which Christ taught us to pray “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS CULTURE OF THE STUDENTS 
IN OUR COLLEGES 


Dr. HENry H. Sweets, PRESBYTERIAN U. S. Boarp 


There is reason to believe that the religious condition of the 
eighteen colleges of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(Southern) is exceptionally good. After a careful review of the 
situation, eleven institutions report that it is better than in the 
past and the remainder that it is quite as satisfactory as before the 
war. The reasons for this assurance cover the whole range of 
religious culture and are summarized in the replies to forty-five 
questions sent out by the Committee on Christian Education. 


Out of 339 members of the various faculties, all but three are 
church members. 242 are Presbyterians. 270, or about four 
out of every five, are recognized by the administration as positive 
factors in the religious life of the school. Practically all of them 
take the religious message, at least by implication, into the class- 
room and at least two-thirds of the total number are classed as 
personal workers. 


Regarding the students, fourteen institutions report a total 
attendance of 2,950 of whom all but 143 are church members. 
1,668 of these belong to our own church. (Three of the institu- 
tions reported only in percentages but the proportions indicated 
above are not materially changed.) 


The colleges without exception state that the religious atmos- 
phere is positive, giving as their evidence the religious attitude, 
morals, and life work decisions of the students. In every case this 
religious impulse reaches beyond the campus in some form or 
other, usually in Sunday School, Christian Endeavor or mission 
work. One college through its students conducts six mission Sur- 
day Schools, another contributes $500 per year for work among 
the lepers. With one possible exception, each college reports a 
definite religious group consciousness. 

Evangelistic appeals are made at least once a year, usually with 
visiting pastors, special meetings, personal work. This seems to 
be generally linked up with the week of prayer and to some extent 
the local churches co-operate. In all cases, definite opportunities 
for decisions are made. Eleven institutions feel that they have 4 
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part in the making of religious standards, the others placing the 
emphasis on living up to existing standards. Eleven provide their 
own pastoral care, three depend on the local church, three have 
none. As a rule, the college pastoral work is by the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary or dependent on personal work (rather vague) so that 
the local Church and Sunday School seems to be the backbone of 
pastoral work for practically all the institutions. 


Social service is emphasized as well as the spiritual life and 
most of the colleges report an effort to make the former the 
natural outgrowth and practice of the latter. All the institutions 
attempt to develop the religious education of students, partly by 
faculty members working with student organizations. It is especi- 
ally encouraging to note that however muddled religiously a stu- 
dent may be on entering college, he reaches clear religious convic- 
tions by the end of his Senior year. This is the emphatic reply 
from every college based on careful observation and daily contact 


as well as on the religious expressions and life work decisions of 
students. 


Among the methods employed to maintain this standard, all 
colleges reporting indicate an emphasis on the religious qualifica- 
tions of prospective teachers. All the professors in most institu- 
tions and some in all the others do personal work among the stu- 
dents, although the custom of setting a particular hour each week 
for such conference has practically died out. At least half the 
colleges report that their work in this respect is better than before 
the war. Eleven colleges have some form of quiet hour, at least 
for groups of students, especially those living in the dormitories. 
This may take the form of the “morning watch” or evening 
prayers and is especially observed in the colleges for women. 
Where these are held, they are devotional and well observd 
although the attendance varies. 


Daily chapel is held in every college and is invariably compul- 
sory. It is usually a formal service but varies considerably. In 
every case this is a morning service, usually early, with the addi- 
tion of evening prayers in three or four of the colleges for women. 
Practically all students attend and in at least thirteen of the col- 
leges all the faculty go to chapel regularly. The President, when 
he is at the college, generally conducts the service. 
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All but two of the colleges require student attendance at the 
Sunday services and in one of those all the faculty and all the 
students do attend. This is true (that all do attend) with slight 
exception of every college. The ratio of students attending Sun- 
day School ranges from all the students in seven colleges down to 
a very few. Somewhat more than a half attend Christian En- 
deavor societies. 

Only two colleges report a full time college pastor ; the majority 
have no pastoral service other than that of the local church. It 
is not customary in many schools to secure college preachers by 
calling in visitors. The one exception to this is the day or week 
of prayer which at least a dozen institutions observe. On this 
occasion, an outside pastor is called in for special meetings which 
are supplemented by group meetings and evangelistic work. These 
occasions, however, vary in length from college to college and only 
approximate the same date in the year. 

Fifteen out of the seventeen colleges have a Student Volunteer 
or Life Service Band among the students. The members of these 
organizations are among the strongest students in their respective 
groups and are not regarded as especially “pious” except in the 
best sense of the word. The Young Men’s or Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are doing a satisfactory work with one 
possible exception, although in two of the colleges the Christian 
Endeavor provides the main channel of religious expression for 
their students. Faculty members take part in these student 
religious activities, leading Bible classes, etc., but the general 
policy is to carefully avoid any tendency to dictation or direction 
which would destroy the spontaneity of voluntary interest. Among 
the other religious organizations of student life, the Honor Sys- 
tem has an important place. Twelve colleges have organizations of 
this character covering activities from the conduct of examinations 
to all the various forms of student morality. On the whole, it 
is the unanimous report from every college of the Church that in 
these voluntary religious organizations and activities, the best and 
strongest students, not the weakest are most active. 

As to the miscellaneous forms of applying religious instruction 
and activities in the college, reports vary considerably from one 
institution to another. In the matter of sex education, for 
example, only half of the colleges have taken any active steps. 
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For the most part this is handled incidentally in appropriate de- 
partments but at least two schools make provision for this through 
the medical advisor. Every college attempts to develop the spirit 
of worship, both public and private, but the methods are various. 
Only a few undertake special efforts to develop the sense of 
stewardship among the students. In a negative way, however, 
steps are taken to control or limit the multitude of appeals made 
to the student body for financial assistance. In practically every 
case the institution is working with the official agencies of the 
church in recruiting for definite phases of Christian life work. 
Two or three officials feel that more could be done but in general 
the situation is satisfactory. Only one college has anything like a 
vocational bureau to organize this type of work. Very few col- 
leges report regular faculty meetings given over to consideration 
of the religious life of the school as this is implicit in all their 
work. 

In summing up the most helpful phases of their situation, col- 
lege officials most frequently refer to the devotional and religious 
attitude of the students. In one school this centers about the 
faculty influence or Bible Department, in another local church, 
in a third the frequent choice of the ministry as a life work. 
The channels of activity and expression vary somewhat but the 
objective is the same. Similarly the outstanding problem seems 
to be to secure this religious attitude on the part of incoming stu- 
dents. In some cases the difficulty is attributed to the lack of 
home training or high school ethics, in other instances to the effect 
of the war or athletics or desire for pleasure. Unquestionably if 
all students when they came to college had as high standards as 
when they graduate, it would be time to question the necessity for 
having colleges at all. In other words, both the helpful aspects 
of the situation and the problems are entirely normal and the 
church has reason to feel a genuine satisfaction in view of the 
facts here set forth, that its colleges are doing a splendid work in 
the upbuilding of Christian character and leadership among the 
students in their charge. Let us hold up their hands in every way. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGES * 
Dr. E. D. Burton, PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


About a year ago Dr. Kelly proposed that a study of American 
colleges should be made with reference to the influences affecting 
the modern religious life of the students, looking to some pos- 
sible betterment of conditions in our colleges. This proposal 
was presented to the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, 
asking for their cooperation in the matter. That Committee took 
the matter under careful consideration and continued in consulta- 
tion with Dr. Kelly, with the result that it seemed very desirable 
that such a study should be made; it should represent all types 
of institutions in the United States which include in their scope 
of work the four-year college. In other words, that it should 
include the larger universities on private foundations such as 
Harvard, Yale and Columbia, the state universities, the women’s 
colleges, The New England colleges of the older type, and the 
colleges of the West which are on their way to become what some 
of these Eastern institutions already are. 

It was felt that if such an investigation is to be made, it ought 
to be undertaken with the full knowledge, understanding and 
sypmpathy of the colleges; in order that there might be no pos- 
sibility of a feeling that the institutions of one type or group were 
making an inquiry into the life and character of institutions of 
another type. With that in mind, efforts were made, extending 
over some weeks, to learn the mind of the representatives of these 
various types and groups of institutions. Visits were made cither 
to the actual meetings of the following Associations or to their 
officers; The Association of American Universities, The National 
Association of State Universities, The Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, The Association of Land Grant Colleges, The Associa- 
tion of New England Colleges, The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The Council of North American 
Student Organizations, and The American Council on Education. 
Counsel was also had with the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, the suggestion having originated with the Executive 
Secretary of that body. 





*Stenographic report of an_address at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, Chicago, January 13, 1923. We take pleasure in announcing 
that this study will be under the direction of Professor Charles E. Rugh of the 
University of California—Editor. 
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whether this was an inquisition by a certain group representing 
certain interests or whether it was really a broad-minded inquiry 
into all the conditions. Upon being assured on that point all 
doubt as to the wisdom of it seemed at once to vanish. I could 
give names at length but I judge that it is not necessary. 

I should, however, like to quote from the representative of 
one of these organizations. I called some months ago upon Dr. 
Capen, then, as you know, the Director of the American Council 
on Education, now the Chancellor of the University of Buffalo. 
He listened in silence to what I had to say for some ten minutes, 
and when I asked him, “Do you think such an investigation is 
desirable?” his answer was, “It is not only desirable, it is impera- 
tive. With one exception no question comes to this office so often 
as the question you bring, and we have no answer to it.” He fol- 
lowed that with other remarks in the same spirit. 

I am able therefore to bring back to this body from whose 
Executive Secretary the suggestion came, the information, that 
so far as can be ascertained by a somewhat extended inquiry 
among all types of institutions from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific and from the northern border at least to the Ohio River 
(we are not able to speak with quite as much confidence respecting 
the Southern institutions) an inquiry of this sort would be wel- 
comed with the single proviso that it shall be broadminded and 
unprejudiced. 

Just a word or two as to the scope of the inquiry. I suppose 
we must first endeavor to ascertain, not now by examining all the 
colleges of the country (there is no thought of making an exhaus- 
tive investigation in order to report as to each institution) but by 
diligent inquiry in what may be regarded as typical institutions, 
first of all what are the forces that are at work for good and for 
evil, for uplift and for downfall; secondly how are these forces, 
especially those that make for uplift, working, effectively or 
ineffectively, which of them in this situation and which of them 
in that other quite different situation are most effective; and 
finally what are the agencies and forces and methods which are 
most adapted to contribute to the development of the life of the 
student body in its spiritual aspects broadly defined. 

As to the method to be pursued: Effort has already been made 
to secure the cooperation in the actual work of investigation of a 
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rather large and representative advisory committee. I ought not 
to read the list of names which I have before me, because it con- 
tains names of persons who have not yet been approached, but | 
may describe their positions enabling you to gather some impres- 
sion of the character of the advisory committee that will be asked 
to direct the study: The president of one of our largest western 
universities; a man who has been for years a student pastor in 
one of our large American universities, and is looked upon both 
by college officers and by representatives of the institution as an 
exceptionally successful and wise worker in that field; a professor 
in one of the women’s colleges; a secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in one of the larger eastern institutions ; the 
president of a New England college; the pastor of a large western 
church who himself has intimate contact with the colleges both 
East and West; the president of a New England college; the 
dean of one of our larger municipal universities ; the president of 
a western college, doubtless a member of this Association; the 
Executive Secretary of this Association ; a professor in the Catho- 
lic University of Washington; the dean of the school of educa- 
tion in a Western University; a Jewish Rabbi, or perhaps as a 
substitute for him an officer of the Jewish Educational Associa- 
tion ; the pastor of a New York City church, formerly intimately 
associated with the student life of one of the larger New England 
universities; the dean of women in a state University. 


That list will indicate to you that a diligent effort has been 
made to secure in this advisory committee persons who represent 
almost every point of view and almost every type of institution 
that would be brought within the scope of the study. 


I have before me also a tentative list of those who may be 
selected actually to conduct the investigation. It would be, of 
course, unwise for me to read the list. No one of these persons 
has been selected or will be decided on without first obtaining the 
advice of the advisory committee. A good deal of thought has 
been given, a considerable inquiry has already been made in order 
to discover among faculties of our universities persons peculiarly 
qualified to undertake this study. When they are selected effort 
will be made to detach them temporarily from their university or 
college positions in order that they may engage in this work. 
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Mr. President, this matter has not come before you formally 
before. I am very glad to have this opportunity of reporting it to 
you, and it would be gratifying, I am sure to Dr. Kelly as the 
originator of this suggestion and to those whose cooperation he 


has sought in it if you saw fit to express your judgment as to the 
wisdom of such an inquiry being made. 


Discussion 


Chairman Plantz: Does the Association wish to make an 
expression upon this matter? 

Dr. Burton: Inasmuch as the inquiry must be a selective, not 
an exhaustive one, I think I may make two statements. No insti- 
tution will be included in the scope of the investigation except of 
its own cordial desire, and no institution will be included without 
thorough knowledge and understanding on the part of its officers 
and their cooperation. Secondly, the intention is not to make a 
report on the conditions in individual institutions, but to disclose 
typical situations and out of these to disocver, if possible, better 
methods of promoting the moral and religious life of students. 

Question: May I ask exactly what organization is to be respon- 
sible for this investigation? 

Dr. Burton: I am not surprised at the inquiry, because the 
body that is responsible for it financially is a new one. It is known 
as the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. It has been 
in existence about two years. It has already issued some half 
dozen small volumes of reports on conditions in rural and city 
life. It has in process of preparation two or three times as many 
volumes which will presently be issued; for example, a survey 
of the city of St. Louis, a survey of the city of Springfield, Mass. ; 
a third study, of which Dr. Kelly is the Director, of the theological 
seminaries of the United States and Canada with reference to 
the efficiency or inefficience of their work. Other studies of this 
general type are in progress. The Committee exists not to carry 
on executive work in the sense of performing the tasks which it 
studies, but in the various fields to promote efficiency by making 
surveys of conditions and practices. Its methods of operation are 
three; it sometimes simply subsidizes an investigation which is 
being carried on by someone else; in some cases itself organize 
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a staff to make the investigation ; and it sometimes enters into co- 
operation with other bodies, combining the two methods. 

Executive Secretary Kelly: I have Dr. Burton’s permission to 
say that the members of this Commission are Dr. John R. Mott, 
Chairman, Professor E. D. Burton, Mr. Raymond Fosdick, Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown University, and Dr. James L. Barton of 
the American Board of Commissions for Foreign Missions. 

Chairman Plantz: It seems to me this is a very important mat- 
ter and worthy of our consideration. Is there any action you wish 
to take in relation to it? 

President James (Aurora College): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to move it is the sense of this Association that such an investi- 
gation would be of great value and we are in sympathy with it. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 





HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 


The subscription list of Christian Education has recently been 
increased by order of the Executive Committee of the Association 
of American Colleges to include the entire membership of the 
Association now numbering 278, and by the order of the Educa- 
tional Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
members of that Association, together with the members of their 
Board of Education, and the Annual Conference Secretary- 
Treasurers, 146. 
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THE FIELD AND FUTURE OF 
THE CHURCH COLLEGE * 


It is not possible to guarantee that any institution organized 
among men has a field and a future. Certainly no type of institu- 
tion can depend upon the achievements of the past as insuring that 
it will have work to do in time to come. The church college of 
America has potentially a field which is bounded only by the 
limits of humanity. For it has been said that “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” The church college professes 
allegiance to the Lord. 

The church college also has a future which may be even more 
glorious than its past provided, like the Apostle Paul, it is not 
disobedient unto its heavenly vision. The field and the future of 
the church college, therefore, are to be determined by the intel- 
ligence and the consecration of the men and women on whose 
shoulders this large responsibility has been laid. 

To put it another way, the church college has a field and a 
future if it is able to interpret the mind and the spirit of the Great 
Teacher. This means that the church college must be alert to 
and authoritative in the problems of scholarship, the problems of 
physical education, the problems of the development of the spirit, 
and the problems of social service. For the Great Teacher set 
forth the fundamental program of man in each one of these fields. 
It was said of Him when He was twelve years of age that He was 
advancing in knowledge and in stature and in favor with God 
and in favor with man. 


Open Mindedness 


This means that the church college must keep its mind open 
to the truth. It must know how to interpret the truth. And it 
must know how to lead the scores of thousands of young men and 
women who are entrusted to its care to a personal commitment to 
the truth. It must know how to interpret to the modern world all 
phases of the mind and spirit of the Great Teacher. 

The church college, therefore, has no quarrel with modern 
science. Every phase of modern science was included potentially 





*An abstract of an address delivered by Dr. Robert L. Kelly at Memphis, Ten- 
hessee, at the opening session of the annual meeting, 1923, of the Education Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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in the teachings and program of Jesus; whether you call that 
science natural, physical, biological, mental, social, political, indus- 
trial or what not. Those who have come nearest to comprehending 
this universe in which we live, have understood that it is a uni- 
verse of order and law. Science is attempting to discover that 
law and point out that order. 

The church college does not forget that the greatest of all 
modern philosophical thinkers, Emanuel Kant, exclaimed in the 
presence of this ordered universe, “I stand in awe of the starry 
heavens above me and of the moral law within me.” 


It was Kepler, the greatest of all law givers of the heavens, 
inspired by this same conception, who said, “Oh, God, I think 
Thy thoughts after Thee.” 

A no less distinguished scientist than Huxley, in spite of his 
professed agnosticism, declared, “As for the strong conviction 
that the cosmic order is rational and the faith that throughout all 
duration unbroken order has reigned in the universe, I not only 


accept it, but I am disposed to think it is the most important 
of all truths.” 


Tyndall wrote the revealing sentence, “I have noticed through 
years of self-observation that it is not in hours of clearness and 
vigor that this doctrine (of materialism) commends itself to my 
mind for in the presence of stronger and healthier thoughts it ever 
dissolves and disappears as offering no solution of the mystery 
in which we dwell and of which we form a part.” 


And it was Darwin, who said, “If we consider the whole uni- 
verse the mind refuses to look at it as the outcome of chance.” 
And again he remarked, “It is an intolerable thought that man 
and all other sentient beings are doomed to complete annihilation 
after such long continued, slow progress.” 


The church college has no quarrel with science because it has 
no quarrel with truth and it knows full well that he who dares to 
say that modern science is mechanistic and materialistic simply 
does not understand modern science. He speaks in ignorance. 
He generalizes from fragmentary data. He has missed the mes- 
sage of John Fiske and William James and Dr. Osler. 

To quote one of these men: William James not only believed 
in God but in a personal God. 
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“I can, of course, put myself into the sectarian scientists atti- 
tude, and imagine vividly that the world of sensations and scien- 
tific laws and objects may be all. But whenever I do this, I hear 
that inward monitor of which W. K. Clifford once wrote, whisper- 
ing the word “bosh!’ Humbug is humbug, even though it bear 
the scientific name, and the total expression of human experience, 
as I view it objectively, invincibly urges me beyond the narrow 
‘scientific’ bounds. . . . Who knows whether the faithfulness of 
individuals here below to their own poor over-beliefs may not 
acutally help God in turn to be more effectively faithful to His 
own greater tasks ?”—Varieties'of Religious Experience, page 519. 

Two of the best known American interpreters of the meaning 
of modern science at this present moment undoubtedly are Dr. 
Vernon Kellogg and Dr. Edwin E. Slosson. In the Yale Review 
for January, 1923, Dr. Kellogg asserts: 


“As a matter of fact, and contrary to popular acceptation, a 
great many scientific men believe in God. It would be mere guess 
work—for I know of no pertinent census—to try to estimate the 
percentage of scientific men, the percentage, say, of the nine 
thousand listed in Cattell’s ‘American Men of Science,’ who believe 
in God. But there are few churches in any city of this land in 
which Sunday morning does not see scientific men seated side by 
side with laymen, under the more or less inspired ministrations 
of preacher, priest, or rabbi. And they do not sit there as hypo- 
crites—at least in any greater proportion than their non-scientific 
brethren. 

“Voltaire, for some reason popularly reputed an arch-atheist— 
probably because he was an arch-enemy of hypocrisy and doc- 
trinaire theology—believed, as his letter to the Prussian prince 
declares, and many other of his letters and writings and utterances 
reveal, in God. Elsewhere in the letter from which I have quoted 
he quotes, from himself, his famous epigram: ‘Si Dieu n’existait 
pas, il faudrait l’inventer.’ 

“And then goes on to say: ‘But all nature cries aloud that He 
does exist : that there is a supreme intelligence, an immense power, 
an admirable order, and everything teaches us our own dependence 
on it.’” 


In a letter recently written to the editor of Christian Education 
which is to be published in full in another connection, Dr. Edwin 
E. Slosson, author of the famous book on Creative Chemistry, 
says: “Since sermons have become sociological instead of philo- 
sophical, serious minded people are going elsewhere to get their 
metaphysics and often getting a poor brand of it from unqualified 
dispensers. When a young preacher does touch upon such topics— 
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which is fortunately seldom—he is apt to reveal a materialistic 
conception of matter that sounds amusingly antiquated to his 
scientific hearers.” * 


Truth Through Revelation 


But the church college does not acknowledge science as the 
only source of truth. It recognizes that truth has been revealed 
to men during all the centuries. Men had much wisdom before 
modern science was born. Truth is revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It has been proclaimed and is being proclaimed today by 
Apostles and Prophets who stand close to the sources of knowl- 
edge and power. It is being revealed to men who dare to use the 
age-long agencies of communion and prayer and retreats. The 
church college has its mind open also to all these forms of truth. 
church colleges to day in a most heartening manner are re-dedi- 
cating themselves to the search for truth, whether that truth be 
discovered through science and research or whether it be revealed 
through Holy Writ and through the mighty forces which unlock 
the meaning of the supernatural. Its vision includes all sources 
of truth. It would put to the test all claimants of truth. It would 
interpret to a disturbed and unsettled world the mind and spirit of 
Him who said “I am the way, the truth and the life.” If it does 
this, the church college has a field and a future preeminent among 
educational institutions. For this purpose and for such a time as 
this it has been brought to the Kingdom. 

In view of the unique position which the church college occupies 
in the field of American education and the remarkable door of 
opportunity which has been placed before it, there should come to 
all men and women responsible for the management of such insti- 
tutions a renewed consecration. 


Members of boards of trustees should be chosen not only 
because of their grasp of the economic and social problems which 
the college must meet in order that its influence be most effective 
but also because of their thoroughgoing commitment to the cause 
of Christian education. Many boards need to be pruned of their 
dead timber. It is not so important that boards be large as it is 
that they be made up of able and devout men and women. It is 


* Italics inserted by the Editor. 
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the custom of the board of one of the great educational founda- 
tons, an organization with a world wide reputation and which has 
in its hands the disposition of millions of dollars, to withdraw at 
periodic times during each year for seasons of contemplation and 
prayer. During such times of retreat, spiritual preparation is 
made by them for meeting their heavy responsibilities. If this 
custom were adopted generally by the boards of education of the 
church colleges, it would mark a new era in the development of 
Christian education. The boards should make contacts with the 
sources of power. 


One of the greatest needs of our church colleges is that faculty 
members may be secured or present ones developed so that depart- 
ment-mindedness may give way to the larger view of the program 
of the institution of which they are so important a part. It is 
unfortunately true that in general the programs of study of our 
colleges are constructed very largely as are our tariff bills in the 
Congress of the United States. In all such cases both in the 
college and in the Congress the resultant is determined by the 
strength of individual personalities and interests rather than by 
that wisdom which comes from devotion of the group to unified 
and unselfish purposes. 


It is gratifying to observe the degree to which many of the well 
known instruments of education are becoming revivified. Some 
new methods are being taken up, as the coordinating courses for 
freshmen, in which the cause of religion takes its proper place; 
and the orientation courses for seniors, where upper classmen are 
brought to face under constructive leadership the fundamental 
issues of life. At the same time such true and tried agencies as 
the chapel, the prayer meeting, Biblical work and the more recently 
developing work in religious education are being given the 
emphasis they deserve. It is the opportune moment for an advance 
along all these lines. The church college must be distinguished 
by its relgious program. 


Student Interest 


Thus far we have spoken from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration. If the administration does not become awake to the re- 
quirements of the hour along these lines, the students now in our 
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colleges are inclined to remind them of their responsibilities. It 
must be confessed that in certain quarters the academic mind 
seems not to function in the field of religion. In not a few institu- 
tions in our land the most agressive religious plans are found 
among the students themselves. In these instances the educatees 
are leading the educators. They are not disposed to be satisfied 
with the tread-mill methods of college education. They are seeking 
the realities of life and are demanding solutions to fundamental 
problems. 

At not a few of our colleges most eloquent testimony is being 
given to this effect by heads of the Biblical departments. Men 
who occupy these positions find themselves, to be concrete, when 
they enter a fraternity house in the evening, backed up against the 
wall and pinned there until the wee small hours while they answer 
or attempt to answer the searching questions of these inquiring 
students. At one of the best known universities in America, an 
institution founded during the Colonial period under dominantly 
Christian influences a petition recently came from the students 
endorsed officially by the Student Association, asking that the 
meaning of Christianity be interpreted as part of the college 
course. In spite of official doubts and misgivings in certain official 
quarters the requests of the students were complied with and the 
results in interest and attention have been a marked feature of 
the recent life of the institution. 

At one of the great state universities of the Mississippi Valley 
the interdenominational school of religion now enrolls ten per 
cent of the entire enrollment of the university and it is increasing 
in enrollment at a more rapid rate than the university itself. 

At one of the oldest and reputedly most aristocratic universities 
of the United States a great preacher with sympathetic attitude 
toward modern scholarship recently gave a series of addresses on 
religion, all of which were attended by crowed houses. 

In the same manner students in hundreds of our church colleges 
are showing their interest in the fundamental issues of life, and 
are demonstrating that this is not the time when American educa- 
tion can safely throw religion overboard. 

In this particular students in our liberal colleges are not differ- 
ent from the rest of society. If the academic mind in some 
quarters continues to fight shy of religion it simply establishes 
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itself in one more fixed habit of abstraction. Because, the Ameri- 
can people are interested in religion, I do not say necessarily in 
the traditional forms of religion. Pick up at random from any 
reading table a current magazine—if it is Goodhousekeeping, “The 
Discovery of God” will catch your eye; if McCalls, “The Story 
of the Bible”; if the Pictorial Review, “The Story of Christ.” 
Why do these magazines publish such stories? Primarily, because 
there are millions of people who wish to read them. Or pick up 
any one of the older standard magazines: you will find the same 
emphasis on religion. The editorial pages are often given over 
entirely to discussions on religion. Only by a two-fold abstrac- 
tion, first from the larger community and secondly from the stu- 
dent interest and concern, can the academic mind ban religion 
from its consideration. 


The American college student in these church colleges or in 
any college not perjudicial to religious influences has little difficulty 
in reconciling the point of view of religion and science. That 
battle was fought out in the colleges long ago. The student finds 
that many of the methods of obtaining the truth in these two great 
fields are similar and that able devotees of the truth in each of 
these fields are equally open minded, sincere and devout. 

The physicists are telling us that they will soon be able to dispel 
the clouds and fog and usher in the rain or the sunshine by the 
intelligent distributing of electrically charged sand. Certainly in 
many fields science has been obeying the command of the Lord 
and has been subduing the earth and the air above and the waters 
beneath. Faculty members and students by the thousands in our 
colleges are realizing that not all of the modern wonders of the 
world are being achieved in the realm of science. There is a 
great awakening to the fact that education has at its command a 
spiritual power which is able to substitute refreshing precipitation 
where once were clouds and to introduce life giving sunshine in 
place of the fogs that sometimes hover around about the college 


campus. 
The Task of the Liberal College 


. The question may fairly be asked, why is it claimed that this 
is the task of the church college? The answer is that it is pre- 
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eminently the task of the liberal college; and for the most part the 
church colleges are colleges of liberal arts or sciences or both. 
Nearly all of the liberal colleges of our country stand upon religious 
implications. This is the task, therefore, of the liberal college 
because first, of all places in our American life, this institution has 
been held sacred for purposes of youthful orientation; and 
secondly because of all places it has in the past—whether that 
liberal college was a detached institution or at the heart of a great 
university—been supremely the place for the mothering of leaders. 

Havelock Ellis, the English sociologist, has made a careful 
study of the conditions under which British genius is developed. 
In his “A Study of British Genius” he asserts that 18.5 per cent 
of British men of genius have come from the “upper class,” 16.7 
from the church and 18.8 per cent from the commercial class, 
The crafts have contributed 9.2 per cent; at the bottom of the list 
is the navy, where all things are well standardized and all move- 
ments and thoughts prescribed. The navy produces 1.9 per cent. 
Even the artisan and unskilled laboring class contributes 2.5 per 
cent. 

The significant point for the present consideration is that from 
the leisure class and the church have come more than one-third 
of the outstanding British men, in spite of the fact that the total 
population of these classes is relatively small. Who are these 
“gentlemen” of England? They are men who “live on the soil 
in the open air in a life of independence at once laboriously and 
leisurely.” Ellis discovered the truth which the son of Sirach 
long ago knew that “wisdom cometh by opportunity of leisure.” 

In so far as the conditions of living are concerned the society 
of the American detached college comes interestingly near to 
approximating the condition of British rural life from which her 
great men have come. The American college student belongs to 
that part of the “American leisure class” which is engaged not in 
devising means lavishly to spend money, but in modern form of 
plain living and high thinking. They live leisurely and laboriously. 

Ellis concludes that the three conditions in Britain of much 
importance for the production of leaders are (a) a well educated 
stock of good grade; (b) the encouragement of individuality and 
the suppression of standardization, together with (c) a certain 
beauty of environment. 
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If the church college holds steadily to its program, which calls. 
for unqualified devotion to the true, the beautiful and the good, 
whether these are disclosed by the processes of science and 
research or by the processes ordinarily referred to as revelation— 
its place and future are secure. If the vision to which it is not 
disobedient includes all these sources of light and power, and if 
it neglects none of them, it will be equipped for its supreme task. 

It is reported that in a procession at one of the state univer- 
sities at which the various schools and colleges were making a 
display the liberal college was represented by a hearse. For some 
time educational coroners have been holding autopsies over the 
dead body of the liberal college. But certain liberal colleges have 
only been suffering from suspended animation. As a matter of 
fact they are sleeping giants. All they need is to be wakened up 
and given a task. And the task which confronts them is the 
greatest task in American education. It is to the performance 
of this task with a new vigor and a sublime faith that many 
church colleges are now addressing themselves, seeking to be 
equipped with the whole armor of God and holding in their hand 
the sword of the spirit. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE LEARNING PROCESS 
AND THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


HERBERT E. HAWKES, DEAN OF CoLUMBIA COLLEGE 
b 
(An address delivered at the West End Presbyterian Church under 
the leadership of the Columbia University Christian Association.) 

If I were to select a text which sums up the substance of my 
remarks, I would quote the following well known words of Paul: 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass and as a tinkling 
cymbal. 

Consider for a few moments just what the learning process in 
college involves. Many boys come to college in order to prepare 
themselves to earn a living in their selected calling. To train 
one to become a lawyer, a physician, an engineer and in the 
opinon of many the best type of business man, a college course 
is necessary, or at any rate, very desirable. Each boy who 
presents himself at the door of a college has certain powers 
and ambitions and possibilities. He presents to the college the 
problem—sometimes it is almost a challenge—of helping him to 
use his talent effectively. In this very general sense the ideal of 
the college can be simply expressed. It aims to furnish the stimu- 
lus and the spiritual nourishment for the full development of the 
powers which each individual student possesses. Young men enter 
college with fragmentary information, with narrow intellectual 
horizons, with immature outlook both upon the world and upon 
their own characters. As they progress from year to year through 
the college experience, they ought to broaden and deepen and widen 
their outlook and to develop from an embryonic stage to a condi- 
tion of independent and reasonable thinking and action. The 
college should help to bring this about. 


Education Should Seek to Perfect the Whole Boy 


The process of instructing these young people may be com- 
pared to the work of the artisan who cuts and polishes the rough 
diamond. When the stone is first presented to him, its surfaces 
are uneven and perhaps jagged. By skillful manipulation and 
polishing, one face of the gem after another is completed, until 
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finally the perfect stone with its score of facets is ready to reflect 
and to beautify the lights which pass through it. 

The human spirit, like the diamond, possess several sides or 
facets, all of which should be perfected and polished in the process 
of education. I will mention a few of them. 

In the first place there is the purely intellectual side of the 
spirit. To this one side there are several aspects. Some minds 
delight in the acquisition of knowledge. To read, to classify and 
to systematize the acquired wisdom of the past is their greatest 
delight. Others find satisfaction in reflection and meditation 
upon the results which have been achieved. Still others are the 
path breakers of scientific and philosophical knowledge, observing 
facts which no one has observed before and relating them to what 
is already familiar. This last group constitutes the great body of 
scientific thinkers and scholars who emphasize most strongly the 
purely intellectual aspects of the spirit. 

The social interest is another fundamental human trait. Many 
find their richest satisfaction in their relation to their fellow men, 
in associating with them, in understanding them, in helping them. 
For the first fifteen years of a boy’s life the social side is dominant. 
The relation to parents, to friends and playmates, all illustrate the 
infinitely complex and important social aspect of the individual. 

At about the college age of boys and girls the artistic or esthetic 
side shows itself. The appreciation of beauty in nature, in art, 
in human character affords a field for endless satisfaction and 
development. 


Youth Thinks About Religion 


Then there is the religious side. In some homes the religious 
life is obvious. The religious faith of the parents is one of the 
dominant elements in the life of the family. In other homes the 
faith of the parents is not at all obvious. Many a boy comes to 
college without any distinctly religious training from the home, 
not because the parents have no faith, but because they never talk 
about it. And many come from homes where there is little or no 
faith to talk about. But in whatever kind of home a boy may 
have been brought up, the religious side exists, and whether he 
talks about it or not, I believe that every person, particularly 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-three, is thinking about 
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religious questions. The man who says that our youth are not 
concerned with religious matters simply does not know youth. 
The religious side of the human spirit is present—it always has 
been and it always will be. It is our responsibility to give it a 
natural and intelligent chance to relate itself to the other aspects 
of education. 


Four Fundamental Elements 


For present purposes we will stop with these four fundamental 
elements. The intellectual, the social, the esthetic and the 
religious. 

No one would imply that any individual possesses any one or 
two of these qualities to the exclusion of the others or that they 
can exist entirely distinct from each other. The person who is 
most delightful socially certainly gains by a little intellectuality. 
The person of artistic sense and taste is uplifted and ennobled 
by a deep religious feeling. The person whose main intellectual 
activities are the most severe and austere, as the scientist or the 
logican, gains in loveliness of character if he also possesses social, 
esthetic and religious qualities. 

In weaving the tapestry of life, the figures must consist of a 
combination and a blending of the various colors. Some strands 
are entirely submerged and buried except for a few places in 
the pattern where their red and gold colors are needed to make 
the picture perfect. But to make the finished tapestry, all the 
colors must be carried through the whole weave. Most of the 
way a given color cannot be on the surface. It can only furnish 
body and substance to the fabric, but it must be ready at any 
moment to rise and take its place in the design and furnish the 
dash of color needed for its perfection. The tapestry that has only 
one color is not a tapestry. It is only a rug. The man who 
possesses or displays only one kind of thread in the weave of his 
career, whether it be the intellectual, the social, the esthetic or, 
yes—even the religious— is not a human spirit of the most per- 
fect type. It is the duty of the college to develop the whole man, 
to bring out to the full the social instincts, intellectual keenness 
and ambition, the esthetic sense and religious depths of feeling. 
An education which does not accomplish this fails in so far as 
it falls short of the ideal. 
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The Educated Man 


That education often does fail is only too apparent. At the 
same time I think we will all agree that the person who possesses 
in fine balance all of the qualities which I have mentioned, would 
immediately be recognized as the possessor of a worthy educa- 
tion. Some men fail to be whole men and are proud of it. We 
are all familiar with the artistic person whose length of hair and 
impractical sense in all intellectual or social matters shows he has 
neither intellectuality nor religion nor the finest social qualities. 
A one-sided person of this kind very frequently glories in his 
shame. 

We also have heard of scientists for whom their intellectual 
interests loom so large that they have no room left for religion, 
or art, or the fellowship of men. 

And in recent months we have witnessed the spectacle of 
prominent men with so fervent and narrowly directed a religious 
zeal that they fail to recognize the importance or even the existence 
of scientific results which are as truly God-given as is their own 
faith, From the point of view of the educator of the whole man 
one of these imperfect human spirits is just as unfortunate as the 
other, and again let me say that the more imperfect and frag- 
mentary and narrow a person is, the greater seems to be his 
satisfaction in his pitiable estate. 


As to the Instructor 


The difficulties in the way of developing the whole man from 
immature and fragmentary youth are very great. (In the first 
place the instructors of these young men should be themselves 
whole. The teacher of history should not only be a scholar in 
his own field with zeal for discovering and expounding historic 
truth, but he should have a sense of the fact that the flower of 
many a civilization has been in its art, and that many a nation 
can be understood only through the medium of what they con- 
sidered to be beautiful. He should also possess a reverent and 
deep religious sense dominating all his studies and furnishing the 
medium in which he lives and moves and has his being. In the 
whole land there can be very few teachers of this kind. Any 
institution that possesses two or three of them is fortunate. But 
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even if a teacher does illustrate in his own character and spirit 
all of the aspects which I have mentioned, it is impossible for him 
to exhibit them all simultaneously. The instructor in logic may 
feel most profoundly the power of a sound religious faith. When 
he is teaching logic, it is not always easy to bring this fact into 
the foreground. Consequently many students may go through 
college, listening to lectures and discussions by professors of his- 
tory, mathematics and chemistry, without gaining the slightest 
idea of the many-sidedness of their spiritual lives. This is one 
of the tragedies of our methods of instruction. College teachers 
are frequently misunderstood and misinterpreted both by their 
students and by others who assume that because their professional 
work is completely dominated by the subject on which they 
lecture, the other sides do not exist. I want to make it very clear 
that there is little ground for the statements that have so often 
been made by trouble-making statisticians that college teachers 
in general and scientists in particular are a Godless group. I 
will not say that they agree, either with each other or with the 
rest of the community in the exact content of their religious faith, 
but I have come in contact with very few scientists who are 
worthy of the name, who do not possess it in some form. 

The old-time college did not fully recognize its responsibility 
for the education of the whole man. It was content for the most 
part with attention to the intellectual side. The great opportunity 
which stands before the American college of today is the recogni- 
tion of this responsibility to stimulate development of all sides 
of the youth in their charge—each in an effective manner. 


The Place of Religion 


Just where does religion come in in this program? One thing 
is certain. It must come in naturally and must meet a need 
already felt. To require all students to take courses in Bible 
study or to require daily prayers may be effective in some institu- 
tions, but not in those that I am most familiar with. You can 
lead a horse to water, the old adage says, but you cannot make 
him drink. True enough. Then why not feed him salt and make 
him so thirsty that he will want to drink? The question is— 
where is the right kind of salt? Well, this is so recent a point of 
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view in collegiate education that we have not yet found the salt- 
licks. But we are hunting for them, and I know that we can 
find them if we persevere. 

In Columbia College we include as a part of a course which all 
new students take, a section on religion. The study is approached 
objectively—that is, the religious aspect of the life of the individual 
is considered as a fact about the individual which should be 
studied. Just as one’s love for country or family is a fact which 
might be analyzed and placed in the human spirit, so with religion. 
It is easy to understand that this is a new idea to many young 
men. Religion has existed for them as a faith that is evidenced 
through prayer, and other forms of worship. To attempt to study 
it as a fundamental human trait seems almost sacriligious. At 
Columbia there may be in one class, a Chinese, a Korean, a 
Persian, a Filipino, a Jew, a Catholic, a Christian Scientist and 
samples of the various Protestant denominations. The reaction 
of these different groups to any presentation of religion could 
not be identical. Boys come to my office with tears in their eyes, 
or boiling with rage at the thought that the religious experience 
should be the object of analytic study. They usually get over it, 
but a little thirst is usually developed for further discussion and 
study. This is one small item in the attempt to bring religion to 
the attention of our students. We must also be ready to meet the 
religious questionings of each individual. 


Does the College Experience Upset Faith? 


I would like to quote a few remarks that I made a short time 
ago in another connection regarding this same question: 


“Tt is commonly believed that college tends to upset the religious 
faith. Just how far this is true it is impossible to say. Statistics 
on such questions are almost valueless since they are usually 
based upon terms which are not, and often cannot be defined. In 
this connection atheist, agnostic, infidel are used freely, often 
meaning little more than a divergence in opinion on matters of 
doctrine from the critic. But after all, any one who has come in 
close contact with many students realizes that the college experi- 
ence almost inevitably causes or, at any rate, accompanies a re- 
adjustment of feeling toward religious matters. In many cases 
the roots of the religious faith are intimately intertwined about 
alleged facts of science, history or philosophy which modern 
scholarship finds to be without foundation. It is natural that, 
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as the student feels the disturbance around the roots of his faith, 
he should mistake the sensation for an injury to the faith itself. 
In the course of time, frequently after graduation from a college, 
the matter is readjusted on a firmer and finer basis than the old 
one, but often not without serious agitation and distress. It can 
hardly be expected that the various college instructors, who have 
replaced the erroneous dogmas of science by something better, 
should themselves always be able to pause to adjust any religious 
feeling that may have been disturbed. Often no one but the 
person himself knows of the disturbance. It is, however, a part 
of the responsibility of the college to afford abundant opportunity 
for wise and reverent advice, consistent with modern scholarship, 
to students who feel that the learning experience has interfered 
with the life of the spirit.” 


In order to bring out and to encourage a sound and deep 
religious sense in her students the college can do much by these 
means. This kind of effort is a direct treatment or frontal 
attack on the religious problems, just as the usual lectures and 
laboratory exercises constitute a direct contribution to the intel- 
lectual side of education. 


Civilization Becomes More Closely Knit 


But suppose the college does cultivate by direct means the intel- 
lectual side, the artistic side, the religious side. Is that all? Recall 
the words of Paul, “Though I speak with tongues of men,” though 
I have command of all the languages of all the nations, though 
I speak with the tongue of science, of philosophy and of economic 
theory, and even though I speak with the tongues of the angels 
of God, in the language of the church and of theology, still I 
may be only as sounding brass. Something else is needed. Scien- 
tific discovery, acquisition of knowledge are not everything. 

Review for a moment the great landmarks of discovery that 
have made our civilization. Long ago in the dim beginnings of 
history the art of writing was developed. By its means the results 
of an individual’s thought and labor could be preserved not only 
for his absent fellows, but for future generations. Through this 
invention all men who could gain access to the writings were 
brought together in spirit At a later time the printing press was 
devised, thus multiplying a thousand fold the dissemination of 
ideas. By means of it today all knowledge is available to him 
who wills to read. 
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The steam engine came more recently and by its adaptation to. 
ocean and land transportation has brought the physical world 
close together. The automobile and the airship are continuing the 
process. The telegraph, telephone and radio carry the process still 
further, so that today the entire world is more closely in contact 
than the individuals of New York State were a hundred years 
ago. The whole tendency of our civilization has been toward a 
narrowng world. The world is much smaller than it was. 

Much of our education has been and must be devoted to the 
furthering of this enterprise. 


The Need for Charity 


But today in Europe, in Asia and in America we are experienc- 
ing a terrible awakening to the fact that our civilization has 
brought the world into close contact, but that the different elements 
do not understand each other’s problems, nor appreciate each 
other’s point of view. The closer together people are who can- 
not understand each other and who have no tolerance for each 
other, the more certain is conflict and strife. The adage “to 
understand all is to forgive all” is not entirely true. To under- 
stand all is only the first step toward happy and cooperative en- 
deavor. We need charity in our hearts. So when young mem 
crowd to the doors of our colleges, our duty is not only to teach 
them to understand the wonders of science, the beauties of art, 
but to lead them toward a comprehension of the other man’s point 
of view and to feel the charity toward him that must serve as the 
basis of all solid accomplishment. In the spirit of malice toward 
none but charity toward all the controversies between labor and 
capital, the social classes, the contending nations of the earth 
can eventually be worked out. And in no other way. This 
charity is religion pure and undefiled, and in cultivating it the 
colleges are hastening the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN RELATION TO 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


ELMER YELTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF COMMITTEE ON 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG FOREIGN STUDENTS 


My remarks will gear into the sentence of Dr. E. P. Hill yester- 
day which I take to be the keynote of this conference: “Our 
greatest problem is to bring education and religion together.” If 
this is true of American students brought up in our midst, how 
much more true must it be of students from other lands, who 
have to make readjustments to new modes of life and face the 
perils of loneliness and the absence of home restraints. 


There are more than ten thousand of these students here from 
a hundred countries. Four thousand come from the non-Chris- 
tion mission lands, and five thousand from lands predominantly 
Catholic, particularly Mexico, South America and the Philippines. 
Exact figures are not obtainable, but it is quite safe to say that 
not many more than twenty-five per cent of those from non- 
Christian fields are Christian. Perhaps ninety-five per cent of the 
Filipinos profess Roman Catholic allegiance—many of a very 
liberal form—and nearly all Latin-Americans acknowledge the 
same adherence, when they acknowledge any church affiliation. 

The effects of student life in North America upon the religious 
outlook of this great body of potential leaders are set forth in 
the folder “Master Keys to the Doors of Nations,” which I 
trust every one of you will read carefully. This is an analysis 
of the influences in this country working against Christian faith 
and experience among these students, and a summary of their 
attitudes toward the church in America and missionary work in 
their own lands. Some of the assertions made may be challenged 
in some quarters ; all of them must produce shock. The alarming 
thing is that more students are lost than are gained for Christianity 
while they are here, so that student migrations from the non- 
Christian world to Christian America have actually meant a net 
loss to the Christian cause. 


The Friendly Relations Committee of Young Men’s Christian 


Associations and, I take it, other Christian agencies, approaches 
the foreign student from the standpoint of his potentialities of 
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good or ill to the two great movements—the Christian movement 
and the movement for world understanding and peace. There are 
abundant illustrations of what he means in these respects. A 
brilliant Chinese professor, a leader of the New Culture Move- 
ment in China, has declared that he accepts no traditons of per- 
sonalities or teachings, and his only working principle is pitiless 
scrutiny in the light of reason. This man spent several years as 
a student in America and attended one or more summer confer- 
ences. A Japanese student—who says he is a Christian—declares 
after a residence of a year in our country that only war can 
settle the differences between Japan and the United States; this 
bitterness has been produced by his own unfortunate experiences 
and observations among our people. Fortunately, these two cases 
are extremes and not ordinary, but they demonstrate the obstacles 
to the realization of our Christian program which are all too often 
created in these students who return home to interpret us to their 
fellow-countrymen. Certainly here is a challenge to all our 
resources of goodwill as Americans and Christians. In failing 
to accept this responsibility we may not be imperilling the ulti- 
mate success of the missionary enterprise, but it is reasonable 
to predict that we shall measurably postpone the Christianization 
of these great student fields. 


The church colleges have only a minority of these students 
from abroad, and many of these are sent through missonary chan- 
nels. It is easy to see why this number is small: most students 
come to America for technical or professional training, or to take 
economics, sociology or political science under distinguished pro- 
fessors. They are also very eager for degrees from famous uni- 
versities. The Friendly Relations Committee would gladly divert 
many of them to the smaller Christian institutions, at least for 
Junior college work, but we have but little opportunity to direct 
these student streams at their sourccs. Happily, many of these 
colleges are willing to grant free tuition to worthy and needy 
foreign students, but our Committee would suggest that more of 
them maintain special scholarships carrying tuition, room and 
sometimes board, for which we should be glad to select proper 
candidates. These students might well be regarded as campus 
assets for Christan internationalism. This is being done with 
great satisfaction at the Illinois Woman’s College. 
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The Friendly Relations Committee offers the following recom- 
mendations to the church colleges in their relation to their foreign 
students: 

1, That the Friendly Relations Committee at 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, be kept informed regarding students 
sent by Missions and Mission Boards. Our traveling secretaries 
—two Americans and six foreigners—like to know these students 
and can often furnish valuable information and suggestions con- 
cerning them. 

2. That college presidents accept personal responsibility for 
these students, delegating it when necessary or advisable to a 
professor or committee or Christian association, but holding these 
accountable to himself for adequate attention to the students’ 
needs. This is on the theory that the acceptance of students from 
other lands is an international trust requiring the direct thought of 
the college administration. 

3. That the following basic privileges be made available to 
these students: 

a. The personal friendship of president and faculty mem- 
bers. 

b. Adequate contact with Christian family life. 

c. The fellowship of a church home and early participa- 
tion in some form of its work. 

d. Self-expression through talks and educational programs 
before churches, schools and community organizations; and 
participation in the councils of the church, particularly respect- 
ing missionary policy and education. 

4. That church workers, while having due regard for denomi- 
national claims upon Christian foreign students, should carefully 
avoid the over-emphasis of denominational approach, and use 
inter-church methods for the largest results. 

5. That all foreign students be encouraged and assisted to 
attend the annual student conferences conducted by the Student 
Christian associations. 

The value of all or most of these recommendatons is probably 
self-evident. The secretaries of the Friendly Relations Commit- 
tee are ready to provide materials on methods of work and to 
visit colleges for counsel with students, Christian workers and 
administration. Just now a country-wide survey of foreign stu- 
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dents is being made by a Commission of representatives of 
religious and educational agencies—home and foreign—with a 
view to formulating a more adequate program in their behalf. I 
trust this Council will appoint a committee of three to meet with 
similar representatives of the Friendly Relations Committee, Home 
Missions Council, and Foreign Missions Conference, in order 
to open the way for better cooperation than has been attempted 
in the past. Surely this task calls for the utmost effort of all of 
us. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The Council of Boards of Benevolence of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church recently decided to ask the church for $18,500,000 
for the year 1924. Of this amount, $1,500,000 was accredited to 
the Methodist Episcopal Board of Education; $760,000 to the 
Board of Education for Negroes ; $600,000 to the Board of Sun- 
day Schools. 

Dr. Henry H. Sweets of the Presbyterian Board in the United 
States has determined not only to maintain and develop the 
highest possible standards of religious life and teaching in the 
Presbyterian schools and colleges under his general jurisdiction, 
but he is also stimulating in every way possible the development 
of the highest academic standards. Just at present he is setting 
before his schools and colleges the approved standards of library 
organization and equipment and is stimulating the development 
of the library feature of modern education. 

An important Headmasters’ Conference was recently held at 
Milton, Massachusetts, at which the whole question of Bible 
study was taken up for careful consideration. Dr. Buehler, of 
Hotchkis School reviewed the extent to which the “Definition of 
a unit of Bible study for secondary schools with special reference 
to credit for admission to college” had been approved by the 
colleges and universities of the country. And as a result of the 
interest developed in the discussion, the Headmasters’ Association 
has ordered 100 copies of the Council’s “Definition” distributed 
among the school officials. 

Gooding College, Idaho, has rendered a good service by bring- 
ing together in one leaflet the answers of various types of promi- 
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nent men to the question “Why the Christian college?’ Among 
the answers listed by Gooding are: 

Answer of a Capitalist—“The small Christian college is the 
hope of America.”—James J. Hill. 


A Statistician—“The safety of our nation depends on Christian 
education.” —Babson. 


A Yale Leader—“To produce character, education must call 
to her assistance religion.”—Hadley. 

A True American—“To educate a man in mind and not in 
morals is to educate a menace to society.”—Roosevelt. 

A Nobleman—“Secular education is only half an education 
with the most important half left out.”—Pell. 


A Harvard Man—“Exclude religion from education and you 
have no foundation upon which to build moral character.”—Eliot. 
A Statesman—“I believe that the American boy has a better 
chance for education for making a true success of his life in a 
college of not more than three hundred students.”—Elihu Root. 


A Lawyer and a Judge—“The difference between a large uni- 
versity and a small college is that in a large university the student 
goes through more college, but in the small college, more col- 
lege goes through the student.”’—Peters. 

A Man of Vision—“Scholarship has usually been more fruit- 
ful when associated with religion, and scholarship has never, so 
far as I can recall, been associated with any religion except the 
religion of Jesus Christ.”—Woodrow Wilson. 


Our President—‘It is the small college that democratizes the 
higher education. Here the student finds that intimate associa- 
tion with his instructors which is impossible in the large uni- 
versities.”—Warren G. Harding. 


A State University Builder—“I would bet my money on a 
graduate of a college of liberal arts who had decided to go into 
engineering and had never studied engineering a single hour 
rather than a graduate engineer without this liberal outlook. I 
would rather take a man who goes out from college without any 
training in the specific things that lead to medicine than the man 
who has spent two or four years of that time in a medical school 
and failed to get this fundamental training.”"—Edmund J. James. 
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Climbing the Holy Mountain 


All of our readers will wish they might have the privilege of 
hearing the Lenten addresses being delivered at the University 
of Illinois by Rev. James C. Baker, D.D., with the most interesting 
topics here appended. The morning address on each day is under 
the general topic “Climbing the Holy Mountain in Quest of 
Liberty,” and the evening addresses are under the general topic, 
“Cardinal Virtues of a Scientific Age.” There is so much rich 
material in the references that we append them in full. 


February 18, morning: Dante’s Purgatory, Cantos 10-12; 
Legend of Babel, Genesis 11, 1-19; The Palace of Art, Tennyson; 
Coriolanus, Shakespeare; evening: Openmindedness—Letters of 
William James; Tolerance, Philips Brooks. 

February 25, morning: Cantos 13-15, Purgatory; Of Envy, 
Bacon’s Essays; The Faery Queen, Book 1, Canto 4, XXX- 
XXXII, Spenser; evening: Love of the Truth—A Grammarian’s 
Funeral, Browning; Watchers of the Sky, Noyes; Letter of 
Huxley to Kingsley. 

March 4, morning: Cantos 16-17, Purgatory ; The Faery Queen, 
Book 1, Canto 4, XX XIII-XXXV; The Iron Woman, Margaret 
Deland ; evening: Imagination—The Scientific Use of the Imagi- 
nation, Tyndall; An Essay on Creative Imagination, M. Ribot; 
Transcendentalism, Browning; The Poet, Emerson’s Essays. 


March 11, morning: Cantos 18-19, Purgatory ; Tomlinson, Kip- 
ling ; Statue and the Bust, Browning ; Another Chance, Van Dyke; 
evening: Patience—The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin; 
Life of Pasteur ; Ulysses, Tennyson. 





March 18, morning: Cantos 20-21, Purgatory; Mr. Sludge, 
Browning; Christmas Carol, Dickens; Sonnet 146, Shakespeare ; 
Extreme Unction, Lowell; evening: Courage—Autobiography of 
Dr. Turdeau; Courage, J. M. Barrie; The Moral Equivalent of 
War, William James ; Heroism, Emerson’s Essays ; Sonnet XXII, 
John Milton. 


March 25, morning: Abounding Grace—The Everlasting Mercy, 
Masefield. 


April 1, morning: The Victory of Life—Last Lines, Emily 
Bronte; Prospice, Browning. 


i 
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A Faculty Declaration 


As indicating the very effective and practical manner in which 
the faculty of one of our colleges is devoting itself to a program 
of Christian education, we take pleasure in submitting the results 
of a study by a faculty committee on the problem of college educa- 
tion as it may concern Doane College. The report of the commit- 
tee was as follows: 

1. We declare our purpose to continue to “Build on Christ” 
as the only adequate foundation we know, for the highest in 
personal character and social service. As a faculty we will seek 
and sanction only the highest Christian character and conduct 
for ourselves and for our students. 


2. We declare our conviction that a full college course with 
emphasis upon the broadening cultural elements, is the best 
preparation for real leadership and service in any career. 

3. We hold that, after Christian character, the intellectual 
work outlined in the curriculum of studies is and must be, the 
cheif pursuit of the college; and high standards here, on the part 
of both teachers and students, are of first and utmost importance. 

4. We recognize the high value of the so-called “outside 
activities” as a legitimate part of the college traning. As a faculty, 
it is our duty and purpose to determine as nearly as possible their 
true place in the college and then to provide adequately for them, 
so that their full benefits may accrue to the largest number, with- 
out disadvantage to any. This purpose forecasts a definite pro- 
portionalizing of the time allotted for the curriculum and for the 
various outside activities. 

5. We declare our faith in the principle of democracy and our 
purpose to work for the establishment of that principle, so far as 
practicable, in all the college relationships: within the faculty, 
between faculty and students, within all student organizations, and 
in student self-government. 

6. We recognize that just as the Christian college is pre- 
eminently a teacher of ideals, so it must be a preeminent leader 
in rational living—in the practice of its ideals. In this conviction 
it shall be our constant purpose and effort to bring all the details 
of the life of the college into conformity with the ideals and aims 
which are set before us. 
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A Character Record 


Another college which is carefully studying the problems of 
Christian education is Ripon. The particular feature which we 
report at present is the newly installed method of keeping for each 
student a character record as well as a record of academic work. 
We quote from the Ripon announcement: 

“In addition to the scholastic record, Ripon College will keep a 
character record of each student. This record is of central impor- 
tance in the policy of the College. It will be cousulted as a basis 
for limiting our student attendance. It will be a basis of recom- 
mendation of our students in the varied activities of life. It is a 
constructive means of recording creditable items in the great 


majority of our students who are aiming to do the right thing and 
to fit into the spirit of the institution. 

“Good habits, loyalty, industry, honesty, initiative, good maners, 
respect for law and property values, good campus citizenship, 
forensic, musical, athletic, social and varied other activities will 
be made a matter of record, as also will church attendance. 

“Character defects and failures observed in meeting require- 
ments for good citizenship will also be recorded, and a student 
failing to establish a satisfactory record will be considered unfit 
for Ripon College.” 


President Henry Louis Smith of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity has recently asserted that the “honor system” as operating 
in that institution is their most valuable and effective single 
agency of character building. 

Dr. William B. Forbush was appointed by the University of 
Pennsylvania with the backing of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs to give a series of 
lectures and a course of instruction in truth-telling. These two 
organizations believe that truth-telling might profitably be applied 
to advertising, to stock promotion, to manufacturing, retail busi- 
ness and indeed in general. 


February Twenty-second in the South 


The leaders of Christian education in the South have a unique 
and stimulating way of celebrating the birth of the Father of 
our Country. On February 22, at Memphis, a joint meeting was 
held of the Southern Baptist Education Association and the Edu- 
cation Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at 
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which was organized a Council of Church Schools of the South. 
The newly elected officers and the principles of organization are 
here submitted. 


Council of Church Schools of the South 
Executive Committee 


President—W. L. Poteat, Pres. Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 
Vice-President—D. R. Anderson, Pres. Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Albert R. Bond, Ed. Sec., Education 
Board, S. B. C., Birmingham, Ala. 
Stonewall Anderson, Gen. Sec., Board of Education, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tenn. 
S. P. Brooks, Pres. Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


Principles of Ogranizatton 


I. Name: Council of Church Schools of the South. 

II. Members: Representatives of universities, colleges and 
secondary schools under evangelical church control or patronage, 
and evangelical church Board of Education in the South. 

III. Purpose: In part as follows: 

1. Toconfer on matters of policy. 
2. To plan for cooperative effort: 
(1) In public discussion on Christian education. 
(2) In publicity. 
(3) Unified action with regard to: 
a. Inter-school relations. 
b. Public school relations. 
c. Legislation relating to education. 
d. Other educational associations. 

IV. Meetings: The Council of Church Schools to hold its 
annual meeting for one full day during the session of the denomi- 
national Associations participating. 

V. Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer. 
These officers together with two other members will constitute 

the Executive Committee. Officers to be elected upon the nomina- 
tion of a Committee on Nominations. 
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VI. Expenses: Expenses to be prorated among the Boards 
of Education of the several Churches participating. 

On the same day, at Nashville, at the conclusion of a regional 
conference held for the purpose of considering the forth-coming 
book on the Education of the Protestant Ministry by Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly and the staff of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, steps were taken to organize a permanent Conference of 
Theological Seminaries of the Southern States for the purpose of 
the periodic discussion of the vital interests of the seminaries. 


The permanent secretary of this new conference is Dr. J. L. Kesler 
of Nashville. 


The New Congregational Association 


The Association of Colleges of Congregational Affiliation is the 
new name of an organization which, under the influnece of the 
Congregational Foundation for Education, has recently developed 
from the association formerly known as Colleges of the Interior. 
At their recent meeting at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, impor- 
tant steps were taken as indicated below: 

Resolutions Adopted at a Meeting of the Association of Colleges 
of Congregational Affiliation held at the Sherman Hotel on Thurs- 
day, January II, 1923. 

1. In order to unify promotional efforts in connection with the 
educational and missionary interests of the denomination and to 
present to the Churches of our fellowship a coordinated program 
for our total denominational work, we approve of the recom- 
mendation that the Trustees of the Congregational Foundation for 
Education be recognized as having the same relations to the Com- 
mission on Missions as the other Societies included in the appor- 
tionment. 

2. We recommend that the denominational apportionment be 
divided into two sections—Class 'I and Class II. 

Class I should include such amounts for the maintenance of 
the work of the Missionary Societies as may be approved by the 
Commission on Missions and, in addition, an amount for the Con- 
gregational Foundation for Education equal to five per cent of 
the total amount included in Class I with the understanding that 


the total amount for the Foundation, under this provision, shall 
not exceed $100,000. 
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Class II should include such amounts for the expansion of the 
work of the Missionary Societies as may be approved by the Com- 
mission on Missions upon recommendation of its Survey Com- 
mittee, and such amounts for the maintenance and development 
of educational institutions as may be approved by the Commission 
on Missions upon recommendation of the Congregational Founda- 
tion for Education. 

3. Designated gifts for missionary and educational work shall 
be encouraged and the desires of donors in this connection shall 
be strictly observed. 

Such gifts shall apply on the allotments to the resepective 
societies or institutions if given for purposes included in the 
approved budgets. 


4. These recommendations are made for the three year period 
including the calendar years 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

5. A Committee of this body, to be appointed by the Chair- 
man, is hereby authorized to present these resolutions to the Sur- 
vey Committee at its meeting in Chicago on January 20, and to 
the Commission on Msisions at its meeting on January 25-26. 

Resolved: That this body, through the President of the Founda- 
tion, submit for the consideration of the various state bodies 
its opinion that officers of State Organization should consult with 
officers of the Foundation before formulating state programs 
involving financial support of the Educational Institutions. 

The following resolution was unanimously approved : 

The Association of Colleges of Congregational affiliation 
heartily commends the organization and work of the Congrega- 
tional Foundation for Education during the first year of its exist- 
ence; we record herewith, our sincere conviction that this Founda- 
tion will prove of inestimable value in the development of the edu- 
cational interests of the Congregational Church. 

And, accordingly, we earnestly recommend that our State Asso- 
<iations cooperate to the fullest extent with the Foundation. 


The Episcopal Association 


Another recent development in the field of denominational edu- 
cation is the organization of the Presidents of Church Colleges of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Southern Churchman for 
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February 3, 1923, gives an account of certain important actions 
taken by this group. 

“The Presidents of the Church Colleges feel very strongly that 
the authorities of the Church generally are rushing men into the 
ministry without proper preliminary training. That this is the 
case was apparent from a resolution adopted by the Association 
of Church College Executives which met at St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, on January 18. The Presidents of 
Hobart, Trinity, Kenyon and St. Stephen’s were present. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South was unavoidably 
detained. The following is the gist of the resolution. 

“Whereas, There is at the present time an unfortunate concep- 
tion abroad that modern thought and religion are incompatible, 

“‘Therefore, we believe that it is of the utmost importance that 
men going into theological schools receive first a thorough col- 
legiate training. The Association of Church College Executives 
is determined that their institutions shall increase their present 
endeavors to provide an educated group of men for the ministry. 
All of the Church Colleges are studying the problems involved 
in pretheological training. While they recognize that there is 
definite work in the ministry for men of mature years who wish 
to take Orders and yet cannot give the time for college preparation 
before their theological training, still they believe that emphasis 
should be laid upon the norm of a bachelor’s degree, gained by 
pursuing a well balanced course of study, before men enter the 
Theological Seminaries. The Association urges upon the authori- 
ties of the Church the necessity of maintaining this principle more 
vigorously.’ 

“Each of the Church College Presidents had a number of 
instances to offer in justification of this resolution. In some 
cases men who had been expelled from Church Colleges for being 
mentally incompetent, had been accepted by Bishops as candidates 
and admitted to full standing in organized Theological Seminaries. 
In one case a man who had been refused admission to St. Stephen’s 
College had been admitted as a full Junior in a seminary under the 
auspices of one of the most prominent of the Eastern Bishops. 
The Presidents agreed that of course most of the Bishops were 
conscientious in the matter, but that it was notorious that some 
of them were exceedingly easy and that often the theological 
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seminaries were none too particular about whom they accepted. 

“The Presidents found that the Church Colleges were practically 

in agreement as to the expensiveness of the various institutions 

and as to the amount of help that it was possible for a theological 

student to get from the colleges toward his fees. In each case 
this assistance amounted to about $200 per year.” 
College Graduates in the Seminary 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the theological 
seminaries of the United States reported to the Council of Church 
Boards of Education for the calendar year 1921-22 the enrollment 
of students among them from 520 colleges in the United States, 
The colleges which according to these reports furnished twenty- 
five or more students for that year to the seminaries are Baylor 
University 97, Ohio Wesleyan 73, Davidson, 65, University of 
Chicago 62, University of California 61, Wake Forest 59, Capi- 
tal University 58, St. Olaf 52; Northwestern University 50, 
Northwestern College 49, Mississippi College 47, Muhlenberg 47, 
Simmons (Texas) 41, Pennsylvania College 40, Princeton 39, 
Harvard 38, Occidental 37, Wesleyan University 36, Wittenberg 
36, Park 36, Howard College 36, Emory University 36, Mercer 
35, Muskingum 35, William Jewell 34, Wooster 34, Manchester 
33, Oberlin 33, Richmond University 33, Syracuse 33, Hope 31, 
Nebraska Wesleyan 31, Baylor College 29, Augustana 28, De 
Pauw 28, Franklin and Marshal 28, Transylvania 28, Bethel Col- 
lege 27, Colgate 27, Baker University 26, Furman University 26, 
University of Denver 26, Columbia 25, Dickinson 25, Yale 25. 

All high school students of the nation are being invited by 
the Highway Education Board to submit essays on the subject 
“The Influence of Highway Transportation Upon the Religious 
Life of My Community.” Essays, not to exceed 700 words in 
length, are to be submitted by students to school principals or 
designated teachers, not later than May 1, 1923. All students of 
high school grade, whether in public, parochial or private schools, 
are eligible to compete. To encourage students to participate in 
the contest a scholarship valued at not less than $4,000 is offered. 
This scholarship is doubtless the most coverted educational award 
offered in the United States. Stephen James, Highway Educaton 
Board, Willard Building, Washington, D. C., will be glad to give 
further information about the contest. 
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Dr. Anderson’s Report on the Christian Education Movement 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


Dr. Stonewall Anderson, president for 1923 of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, announced at the time of the 
Memphis meeting that over twenty-four million dollars had been 
subscribed in connection with the Christian Education Movement 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Of this amount over 
five millions have already been collected and more than three 
millions have passed through the office of the Board of Education 
of which Dr. Anderson is the General Secretary. 

Another measureable result of the Christian Education Move- 
ment was the enlistment of young men and women for Christian 
life service. The numbers so enlisted were between five and six 
thousand, and oversight is being given to the education of these 
young people. 

Dr. Anderson also advises that Education has now been officially 
put into the program of the church and that this is a new thing 
under the sun in Methodism. The vows which Methodists now 
take to support all institutions of the church include the educa- 
tional institutions. 

It is also certain that the church is more hospitable toward the 
clams of education. There not only is no hostility apparent 
toward education but indifference has largely been remedied and 
thousands of members are realizing that human redemption waits 
on the right kind of education. 


The staff of the Methodist Episcopal, South, Board of Educa- 
tion has been greatly enlarged since 1918. The Board is now 
operating on a large scale and is engaged in multiform types of 
work. Among the representatives of the Board are no fewer 
than thirty salaried officials known as Conference Secretaries of 
Christian Education. These individuals, as their title implies, 
work in the field and in manifold ways keep the cause of Christian 
education in the minds and on the hearts of the membership. 

In this connection, our readers will be interested in the report of 


the Findings Committee of the Educational Association which is 
here submitted. 


1. It is the conviction of the Association that the year that is 
past has been in a general way the most fruitful year in the educa- 
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tional history of Southern Methodism. In the face of unfavorable 
financial conditions, the student bodies have increased in numbers 
beyond the record of any previous year, and in the midst of a 
world of dimmed faiths and vanished ideals, our institutions have 
been strong in faith and bright with ideals, and our young men 
and women have never been so responsive to what is best in life 
and religion. - 

2. The year registers, we believe, extraordinary progress in 
the organization and practical work of the departments of Reli- 
gious Education. These departments are really beginning to find 
themselves in not only teaching the meaning of religion, but also 
in transforming the lives of our students, developing them in 
character, and in training them in methods of practical service. 

3. Weare gratified to record a year that has been characterized 
by unusually fruitful evangelistic services. It is our experience 
that hardly another year in the history of our institutions has 
shown such significant results in respcet to the permanent influ- 
ence of the services which have been held. If the church-at-large 
were aware in its reality of the nature and extent of this influence, 
it would get a new conception of the supreme importance of its 
institutions. 

4. We have never seen our students more open to the call 
of God to service, more ready to answer the call, and more 
solemnly resolved to accept the responsibility of training them- 
selves adequately for it. The quality and number of these young 
people, the fact that their fields of service cover every activity 
and need of the church, are profoundly significant and inspiring 
as we look ahead to the church of tomorrow. 

5. It is our carefully considered judgment that the spiritual 
atmosphere and ideals of our institutions were never more whole- 
some, that trustees, faculties and students never before have had 
such a clear understanding of the meaning of Christian Education 
and of the need of present conditons for the application of its 
principles, and never have they shown a stronger sense of loyalty 
co it. While within the institutions there is the unshaken deter- 
mination to make them what they should be in the fundamental 
matter of scholarship and intellectual standards, yet there is also 
the determination, stronger if possible, to apply religious values 
to the great process of education, and thus keep faith with the 
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purpose of the church in maintaining institutions of learning. 

6. We, therefore, call upon the church to which we belong 
and which we are trying to serve also to keep faith,—to keep faith 
with the five objectives of the Christian Education Movement to 
which it has pledged itself by General Conference enactments, by 
Annual Conference acceptances, and by individual subscriptions 
amounting to approximately $20,000,000. The institutions of 
the church are endeavoring with all the resources at their com- 
mand, material and human, to carry out the spiritual objectives 
of the Christian Education Movement program. But the 
spiritual results in their fullness wait upon the church’s meeting 
its obligation to the financial part of the program. Our institu- 
tions were never so crowded with eager youth, the need of the 
world for the type of Christian leadership we might train 
them for never so tragically acute, but the need cannot be met 
unless the church now furnishes the means to enable our insti- 
tutions to do what we believe they are divinely called to do,— 
particularly at this time. Any failure on the part of the mem- 
bership of the church to meet its pledges in money would 
constitute not only a financial delinquency of the most depres- 
sing sort, but a spiritual delinquency that would bring to us a 
humliating loss of self-respect and paralyze for a generation 
the progress of the church and its institutions. The Centenary 
isin a sense behind us, with its marvelous achievements, in which 
we all have been glad and proud to have a share. From 1923 the 
Educational forces of the church have the first word, and this 
word must be clear and vital with a sense of the service of our 
institutions and the spiritual obligations of the church to widen 
and deepen this service by furnishing the financial means to which 
it has so solemnly pledged itself. 





THE CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS 
IN UNIVERSITIES 


One of the most vigorous organizations now in the field devoting 
its attention to the cause of Christian education is the Conference 
of Church Workers in Universities. At the last annual meeting in 
Chicago this Conference took steps of far-reaching importance; 
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some of the most important of which are indicated in the new 
constitution which we take pleasure in presenting: 


Constituton of the Conference of Church Workers in Universities 
of the United States 


I. Name. The name of this organization shall be “The Con- 
ference of Church Workers in Universities of the United States. 

II. Purpose. The purpose of the Conference shall be to 
make more helpful and efficient the work of the churches in 
university centers and to call the attention of the denominations 
of the nation to the strategic opportunities for Christian service 
and education in these important fields. 

III. Membership. Voting members of this Conference and 
those eligible to office shall be: 

1. University pastors, pastors of churches in university 
centers, salaried officials of authorized denominational or inter- 
denominational Foundations for church work in_ university 
centers. 

2. Such officers of state and national church organziatons as 
are especially in charge of church work in university centers. 

3. Officers or regular teachers of any school of Religion, 
Bible School, or affiliated college in a university center. 

4. Voting membership is intended to include all persons, men 
and women, employed by the churches for church and to work 
among students in state universities, state agricultural, mechanical 
and mining colleges, state teachers’ college and state colleges for 
women, municipal universities and large independent universities 
in the United States. 

5. The executive committee may invite each year as special 
guests, representatives of other cooperating religious organiza- 
tions, especially interested in religious work in university centers 
who shall be privileged to participate in all general discussions 
of the Conference. 

IV. Officers and Executive Committees. The officers shall 
be a president, vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer, who shall 
be elected by ballot for three years at the triennial meeting and 
shall hold office until their successors are elected and qualify. 
They shall together constitute the executive committee and as such 
shall have general charge of the affairs of the Conference. 
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V. Triennial Meeting. The triennial meeting shall be held at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee appoints, in the 
years, 1925, 1928, 1931, etc. 

VI. Regional Conferences. This Conference shall encourage 
the organization and maintenance of regional conferences of 
church workers in universities throughout the nation, whose pur- 
pose and membership shall be substantially the same as set forth 
in Articles II and ‘III of this constitution. 

VII. Amendment. This constitution may be amended at any 
meeting by a three-fourths affirmative individual ballot. 

On motion, the constitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 

The regional conferences which are to be held in the future in 
accordance with the new constitution are constituted in the fol- 
lowing way: 

The Northeastern Region includes the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware. 

The Southeastern Region includes the States of West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. 

The North Central Region includes the States of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico. 

The Southwestern Region includes the States of Arizona, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, California and Nevada. 

The Northwestern Region includes the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana. 

The Committee on An Adequate Religious Education Program 
reported as follows: 

The religious educational program should include four special 
objectives: (1) The maintenance of accredited courses in religion ; 
(2) Voluntary Sunday School classes; (3) An educational pur- 
pose in the evening meeting of young people’s societies; (4) 
Voluntary discussion groups wherever and whenever possible. 


I. The Accredited School of Religion 


The purpose of the school of religion is to meet the need of 
the university student for a scholarly and scientific understanding 
of religion, and for a spiritual rounding out of the students’ 
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educational life. A school of religion cannot reach its maximum 
value to the student unless its courses are given a reasonably 
liberal amount of credit. 

In general, the most desirable arrangement is to be found where 
the representatives of the different denominations work together 
on a cooperative basis. Cooperation is better than amalgamation 
of the different denominational agencies. So we can say that the 
best form for the school of religion to assume is that of an 
incorporated, independent, cooperating, inter-denominational insti- 
tution. 

However, we do not wish to give unqualified approval to any 
one form of effort. We would urge the experimental trial of any 
plan which may seem most desirable for the local situation. In 
some instances the school of religion may best operate as a depart- 
ment of the university. In other cases it may better plan an inde- 
pendent existence. At this early stage it is not possible to register 
unqualified approval of any one plan. 

In any event, whether credit is given or not, there should be a 
constant effort to encourage cooperation between religious workers 
and university faculty in all matters relating to religious education 
and wherever reasonable and possible proper university credit 
should be sought for the courses given. 

II. Voluntary Sunday School Classes 

It must be recognized that with regard to freshmen at least 
there is presented a distinct and separate problem in Sunday 
School work, with regard to two items: (a) The content of the 
course, (b) The adjustments to be made to the new environment. 
Freshmen, at least, should be placed in classes by themselves with 
a course and program of their own. 

Furthermore, wherever possible the whole Sunday School 
course should be graded according to academic procedure, with 
suitable courses for sophomore, junior and senior years separately, 
as well as for the freshman year. Where a carefully graded 
course is not practical the aim should be to develop as much con- 
tinuity as possible. 

We are unable to recommend a specific curriculum, but we do 
suggest and advise the appointment of a committee to report at 
our next meeting, presenting a typical four year curriculum for 
Sunday School classes of university students. 
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A continuous effort should be made to cultivate a spirit of 
loyalty to the Sunday School hour, which will not allow that 
period to be interfered with by special attractions in near-by 
churches. To accomplish this purpose there should be developed 
a collegiate department in the Sunday School. This department 
to be supervised by student pastor or professor and to be governed 
by a council made up of students and faculty. 


III. Educational Plan for Young People’s Societies 


In the evening young people’s meeting there should be an 
expression on the part of the students themselves under proper 
guidance. In addition there should be offered at certain intervals 
the stimulus of outside speakers of distinction who talk on special 
subjects. Such special meetings should be directly related to 
student life. The speaker should give an intellectually honest 
presentation, and at the same time every such meeting must con- 
tain a definite spiritual dynamic. 


IV. Voluntary Discussion Groups 


Under any and all circumstances we would lend full encourage- 
ment to every effort looking toward the formation of classes or 
groups for the purpose of approaching religious subjects, whether 
formally of in discussion groups or in accredited schools of 
religion. Our great aim and hope is to surround the college stu- 
dent in every way possible with an intelligent understanding of 
the vital place which true religion should have in life. 

An interesting report was also made on “Types of Organiza- 
tions at Universities.” 

We express our hearty approval of the growing spirit of co- 
operation in the student Christian work throughout the country. 
We do not believe in any standardized national scheme of organi- 
zation. A few great principles, a reverent and united personnel 
and a Christian spirit alone are essentials. 

We believe with all our hearts in the prayerful and determined 
efforts of the National Board Secretaries, the Secretaries of 
the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association together with the local workers in each university 
center to solve each local problem as it exists. 
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We offer the following recommendations to this Conference: 

The following principles are essential: 

a. To strive toward cooperation to the furthest possible point, 
including in the united work all possible religious agencies. 

b. To safeguard carefully undergraduate leadership. 

c. To resume strong and cooperative executive leadership in 
whatever united organization is developed whether the common 
clearing organization be the Young Men’s Christian Association 
or a united church association. 

d. To secure through the united work adequate provision for 
the care of the non-preference student. 

That a united front be presented on the campus as a whole in 
those activities which no single church can carry on alone, such 
as foreign student work, missionary campaigns, evangelistic cam- 
paigns, life service presentations, social service work, etc. 

That a commission of six be appointed to study the matter of 
cooperation at universities and report at the next conference; the 
committee to consist of one representative from each of the fol- 
lowing universities: Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Cornell, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. 

There is presented also the report of the Committee on Work 
with Women Students. 

We re-affirm our conviction that from year to year it becomes 
increasingly necessary for workers with women students to inter- 
pret to them the church in certain phases: 

The Church—Its history and unique missions in the world. 

The Church—Its specific organization, problems, program. 

The Church—Its call to Christian service. 

The Church—And above all—and its relation to the develop- 
ment of organized Christianity and of personal spiritual life. 

The Conference adopted certain findings also with reference to 
a program of publicity. The recommendations are: 

1. That pressure be brought to bear upon the denominational 
publications for greater space and more feature stories setting 
forth the student work. 

2. That student pastors and other workers among students 
be encouraged to send to their respective Boards of Education and 
to their denominational publications the most gripping “heart 
stories” of actual experiences which can be secured, and that 
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actual photographs accompany as many of these stories as possible. 
3. That well-organized Mailing Lists be built up to serve as 
the basis for the distribution of the publicity material. 
4. That university alumni and alumnae be used as much as 
possible as advertisers of the work done among the students on 
the campus. 





REPORTS OF COUNCIL COMMITTEES 
Report of the Committee on Objectives 


The Committee desires to record its appreciation of the work 
which has been done during the past year by the Executive Com- 
mittee and our secretaries and their staff. We believe that they 
have rendered an invaluable service to our Boards and to the 
cause of Christian Education. 

We are expecting that the Council will continue the develop- 
ment of its work along the many lines which have proved so profit- 
able. The committee would suggest that during the present year 
emphasis should be laid upon the following lines of work: 

1. We believe that the Council is doing no work that is more 
important than that of helping to convince the Christian colleges 
of the obligation which rests upon them to develop strong depart- 
ments of the Bible and religious education. We commend the 
efforts of the staff in this direction, and believe that this should 
have first place for next year. Attention should be called to the 
fact that it is quite as important to develop the Christian spirit 
and atmosphere of the colleges as to develop distinct departments 
of the Bible and religious education. 

2. We are glad to learn that Dr. Foster is now released for 
work in the universities. We hope that nothing may be permitted 
toturn him aside from his task in this field during the year. He 
has in charge one of the most important pieces of work which the 
Council has to do. 

3. One of the most disorganized phases of our educational 
work today is in the field of recruiting for Christian callings. We 
are convinced that the Church Boards of Education should take 
the lead in organizing this work and we recommend that the 
Council undertake this work this year. 


4. One of the first things we had in mind in forming this 
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Council was to secure, through our cooperative efforts, a general 
publicity in the interests of Christian Education. We have not 
been able to achieve this end in any general way as yet. Pub- 
licity is exceedingly expensive. But, the Council has now gathered 
an immense amount of valuable information and we recommend 
that the officers and Executive Committee take into serious con- 
sideration whether means can not be secured to give publicity to 
our material and to develop a general program of publicity for 
Christian education. 

5. Weare interested in and much concerned about the develop. 
ment of the schools of religion which are springing up at tax 
supported institutions. We believe that there are tremendous 
possibilities in these proposed schools. This Council and its 
component Boards should exercise a strong influence in deter- 
mining their policy and program. We recommend that the Sec- 
retaries, and the University Secretary especially, keep in closest 
possible contact with the developments in this field and set to work 
plans whereby we may in the future occupy this field effectively. 

6. Our attention has been called to the importance of more 
adequate financing of our work and the possibility of securing 
an endowment for its support. The committee is not convinced 
of the advisability of the establishing of a foundation but does 
believe that the question is worth serious consideration and recom- 
mends that the Executive Committee give such consideration 
during the year. 

7. We would respectfully suggest to the presidents of the 
schools of one constituency the advisability of considering the 
organization in each state of an association of the representatives 
of such schools for the consideration of their mutual problems. 

8. Our attention has been called to the fact that we do not 
at the present time have any organization of the representatives 
of our church colleges where they may discuss the particular 
problems that are peculiar to them. We recommend that at the 
next annual meeting of this Council, the Executive Committee 
arrange for two sessions to which they shall unite the presidents 
of the schools of our constituency and at which there shall be 
presented for discussion some of the questions which are pressing 
upon these schools for solution. 

FRANK W. PADELForD, Chairman 
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Report of the Standing Committee on Finance and Financing 


Your standing Committee on Finance and Financing reports 
comparative committee inactivity throughout the year just closed. 
You have not referred to us many important items. Your request 
that we study conditions and report at this meeting with compari- 
sons, suggestions and recommendations, has been considered 
frankly and candidly. However the long distance necessary to 
travel in order to bring the Committee together, the consequent 
heavy expense of meetings, and the exacting demands upon the 
members of the Committee in their respective official relations, have 
hindered us from doing work we might have done had the condi- 
tions been less difficult. 


Budget. Any work of the reach, vision and opportunity of 
this Council, ought to be financed liberally. The comprehensive 
and masterly survey work that has been done to a limited extent 
the past year, ought to continue. We believe it ought to be multi- 
plied by three. The facilities and skill of this Council in this line 
make it desirable that such work be done for the denominational 
schools whenever and wherever requested. The importance of 
surveys when properly used in follow up work make it desirable to 
encourage the denominational schools to request such surveys and 
tomake use of them. Accordingly, we are of the opinion that the 
budget of this Council ought to be increased to $45,000. 

Nevertheless, it would seem unwise to increase the apportion- 
ment to be paid into the treasury of this Council by the member 
Boards. Some of them already are paying about all they can 
and others are paying about all they will. Our suggestion of 
increasing the budget is subordinate, therefore, to the possibility 
of increasing the resources through other channels than charges 
on the respective member Boards. It is our opinoin that some 
definite study should be given to this question of budget resources, 
and if possible recommendations of how to increase them be made 
at the next annual session. 


In this connection your Committee noted that an officer of the 
Council recently raised the question of endowment. While your 
Committee has no recommendations to make, or points to sub- 
mit upon the matter of endowment, it respectfully suggests that 
consideration be given to whether it would be wise to seek 
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endowment for this Council of Church Boards in the interest of 
its more extensive operations and larger usefulness. 

Capital Accounts. Your Committee undertook to ascertain 
something of the extent of educational activity in financing the 
capital accounts of our schools of learning. We found an almost 
universal need. In most instances a crying need. As never 
before our educational leaders are recognizing that education to 
be justifiable must be triune; that the process of foundation-laying 
through the medium of education for well rounded, full orbed, 
individual-at-its-best personality, must center around the altars 
of our Lord. Co-incident with this, we recognize that the plant, 
equipment and instructional value in the educational institutions. 
that center around these Christian altars must be second to none, 
Hence the almost clamorous and universal cry for buildings, 
equipment, endowment. 

We have reports from a half dozen only of the many educa- 
tional Boards which we wrote seeking to collate the different 
activities of their denominations in capital accounts. From these 
we gather the following: 

I. The denominations are recognizing as never before their 
responsibilities to their children; not simply to the children of 
their own member families, but to the children of their non- 
member constituent families. 

2. The denominations are recognizing likewise their responsi- 
bility to Democracy. The Nazarene is recognized more widely 
as the first great Democrat and a new emphasis is being placed 
upon his Democracy. Hence denominational recognition of our 
children at their best for the children’s sake, of coming citizen- 
ship for which we are responsible at its best for the citizenship’s 
sake, but all at its best for the sake of the children, for the sake 
of the citizen, in the interests of democracy, and on behalf of the 
Republic. All this, in turn at its best to the end of a more speedy 
realization of the recognition of the Democracy of the Nazarene 
in world civilization. 

And so it transpires that great denominations like the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, the Presbyterian Church, the Disciples 
of Christ, the Presbyterian Church South, the Baptist bodies, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
others have organized Departments of their Boards of Education, 
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or of other Boards of the Church, whose special mission is to 
finance the capital accounts of their educational institutions. 

A few months since, the Presbyterian Church South had a 
staff of thirty-six people devoted solely to this work. Several 
other denominations have like staffs, if not so large, at least as 
intent. The Methodist Episcopal Church has a staff of fifty- 
seven. Besides these, it has on call for service for eighteen to- 
thirty days at a time, roundly 250 men, more or less skilled, in 
the special sections of the Department to which they are called. 

These various agencies have added on the average, decidedly 
more than a million dollars a month to the pledged capital resources 
of their institutions during the last sixteen months. Several of 
them are getting into full swing and the prospect is for doubling 
the average returns in the next eighteen months. In this connec- 
tion it might be well for this Council to consider whether it is 
now prepared to make any contribution of value to such con- 
quest, and if not whether it might be able in the future so to do. 

Manual. There is a growing demand for a manual setting 
forth the best system, method and procedure of organized quest 
for money to maintain the work of Christian Education. Many 
persons of various denominations have inquired for such a 
manual, suggested that there should be one, wondered why there: 
isnot one, etc. Your Committee submits that it would be proper 
for this Council to consider whether this is a real need, and if so, 
how it may be met. 

Religious Maintenance. Religion is fundamental. Sane, intel- 
ligent, sensible, practical religion is essential. Its most fertile 
field is in the realm of education. The denominations, recognizing 
this from the beginning, pioneered in liberal educaton. If 
in the earlier years the religious emphasis was more than primary 
even to the detriment of intellectual responsibilities and oppor- 


| tunities, the danger has shifted latterly. Intellectuality in too many 


institutions is primary. Some few institutions’ accepted standards 
of religion and religious interpretation seem to have lost even 
second place. Recovery from this almost lost opportunity not 
only is contemplated, but is being carried forward through the 
religious work being done by the denominations at many tax- 
supported institutions. While the state furnishes the money for 
physical and intellectual service of the institutions, the church 
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is beginning to finance the spiritual service of the institutions, 
Your Committee does not grant that this is as it ought to be, but 
recognizes that this is as it is. 

We believe that a saner interpretation of the American Consti- 
tution, an interpretation that eventually will come, would not 
exclude religion from a proper and positive recognition in tax- 
supported education. Since this golden day is not yet, we com- 
mend the work of religious supervision in our tax-supported 
institutions to the denominations represented in this Council, and 
to all denominations not only for their continuance, but for their 
much larger and more generous investment. 

In this connection we call the attention of the denominations to 
the fact that what they do, they should do; but they should not 
leave the other undone; that while they are making safe their 
educational institutions in plants, equipment and endowment for 
physical and intellectual conquest, there should be a new emphasis 
on the spiritual life. It is equally as essential that religious super- 
vision be given to our youth in the schools under denominational 
conrol, as in the schools under state control. 

Respectfully submitted, 
January 9, 1923 Joun W. Hancuer, Chairman 


The Report of the Life Work Committee 


We recommend: 

1. That the Council urge on its constituent Boards the prosecu- 
tion of local interdenominational Life Work gatherings of selected 
boys of high school age, at which there shall be presented the 
Christian principles of life work choice and the need and oppor- 
tunity for heroic service in the ministry and allied callings. 

2. That in addition to ‘such publicity as may be given to the 
enterprise through the denominational press, there be issued under 
the imprint of the Council a promotion leaflet descriptive of this 
measure and that this leaflet be purchased and used by the Boards 
in order to maintain the best features of this movement and to 
guard against its abuse. 

3. That wherever field secretaries and pastors promote suc- 
cessful efforts of this kind, they be urged to make available at 
their Board headquarters reports which can be gathered and sum- 
marized for the Council. 
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4. That the Council record its gratification over the fact that 
in so many of the Churches there is recognition of the unique 
fitness and responsibility of the Church Board of Education for 
leadership in the Church’s recruiting activities. 

5. That the Committee on Life Work attempt during the 
coming year to get a meeting with the committee of those in each 
denomination primarily responsible for life-work guidance. 

Wo. H. Crotuers, Chairman 


Report of Special Committee on Westminster College, Utah 


Whereas: Westminster College at Salt Lake City, Utah, is the 
only Protestant Christian College in Utah, and 

Whereas, the other Protestant denominations represented in 
the Home Missions Council of Utah have one and all endorsed 
this College as the one Protestant College to be maintained and 
developed in Utah: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Council of Church Boards of Education 
recommend to the various denominations, represented in the 
Home Missions Council of Utah and in the Board of Trustees 
of the College, that their people be advised to cooperate fully in 
the upbuilding of Westminster College; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Council of Church Boards of Education 
recommend that each of these several denominations, other than 
the Presbyterians, which are represented in the Board of the 
Trustees of the College, or in the Council of Home Missions of 
Utah, make provision for the support of one chair in Westminster 
College, either by providing annually the necessary income, or by 
raising the amount of endowment required for this purpose. 

FREDERICK E. STOCKWELL, Chairman 


Report of the Special Committee on Public Schools 


Your Committee views with concern the aggressive and grow- 
ing agitation looking to the required attendance at the elementry 
public schools of all children under sixteen years of age who 
have not already graduated from the eighth grade. 

We submit that this Council of Church Boards should request 
its Executive Committee, with such counsel and advice as that 
Committee shall call to its aid from the membership of this 
body, to make careful study of the agitation, and of the legisla- 
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tion already enacted, upon the merits of the question or questions 
involved, upon its probable effect upon the educational work under 
the supervision of the Church and to forward, for this Council, 
at the earliest date practicable, its conclusions to all our constituent 
boards. 

Paut Micovu, Chairman 





OFFICERS OF COLLEGE ASSOCIATIONS-1923 
(Alphabetically arranged by denominations.) 


The Association of the Presidents of Baptist Schools, Colleges 

and Seminaries 

President—President George E. Horr, The Newton Theological 
Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 

Secretary—President J. M. Wells, Grand Island College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 

The Southern Baptist Education Association 

President—President S. P. Brooks, Baylor College, Waco, Texas. 

Vice-President—President J. M. Wood, Stephens Junior College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Secretary—Dr. Albert R. Bond, Editorial Secretary, Education 
Board, Southern Baptist Convention, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Association of Colleges of Congregational Affiliation 

President—President Henry Churchill King, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 

Vice-President—President J. L. McConaghey, Knox College, 
Galesburg, IIl. 

Secretary-Treasurer—President Silas Evans, Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis. 

Council ‘of Church Schools of the South 

President—President W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 

Vice-President—President D. R. Anderson, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Albert R. Bond, Education Board, 
Southern Baptist Convention, Birmingham, Ala. 

72 National Luthern Education Conference 

President—President Otto Mees, Capital University, Columbus, 0. 
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Vice-President—President Harvey D. Hoover, Carthage College, 
Carthage, IIl. 

Secretary—President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O. 

Treasurer—Professor H. J. Arnold, Registrar, Wartburg Normal 
College, Waverly, Towa. 

The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

President—President Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Vice-President—President Ezra T. Franklin, Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Ky. 

Secretary—President John W. Long, Williamsport-Dickinson 
Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 

Treasurer—President H. G. Budd, Wesley Collegiate Institute, 
Dover, Del. 

The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

South 

President—President J. H. Reynolds, Hendrix College, Conway, 
Ark. 

Vice-President—President J. L. Cuninggim, Scarritt Bible and 
Training School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. W. E. Hogan, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Presbyterian College Union, (U.S. A.) 

President—President 

Secretary—President Harry M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

The Presbyterian Educational Association (U. S.) 

President—Dr. H. H. Sweets, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—President D. S. Gage, Fulton, Mo. 


The Conference of Church Workers in Universities of the 
United States 

President—The Rev. F. B. Igler, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President—The Rev. L. B. Hillis, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Secretary-Treasurer—The Rev. Lloyd Wallick, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING, 1924 


Since the last annual meeting of the Council and the Associa. 
tion of American Colleges a referendum vote has been taken of 
the members of the latter organization as to the place of meeting 
next year. The overwhelming vote was in favor of New York 
City and the week of January 7-12, 1924, has been selected. 

The general plan calls for the meeting of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education on Monday and Tuesday, January 7 and § 
with a final meeting on the afternoon of Thursday, January 10, 
at which time representatives of all the agencies composing the 
annual meeting will be invited to participate with the Council in 
a discussion of some of the significant problems of Christian 
education. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, until noon, January 9g and 10, 
the various denominational college associations and other sectional 
bodies wiil meet. 

On the evening of Thursday, January 10, at 8 o’clock, the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges will be opened 
with a brief address by the President, to be followed by an 
extended presentation of The Place of Religion in American 
Higher Education by one of the most distinguished of American 
educators. 








